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O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of | 
FREE LIBRARIES, — The OCTOBER | 
CATALOGUES of Valuable SECOND-HAND | 
WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered 
at prices greatly reduced, are Now Ready, and | 
will sent post free upon application to | 
W. H. SmirH & Son, Library Department, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


CATALOGUE, 1903-4. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books 
in all Departments of Literature, 
Perfectly New in Condition and Greatly Reduced | 
in Price, 

\ ILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HigH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular 
Current Literature at Discount Prices, and a 
Catalogue of French Literature. 


RUNDEL CHROMOS.} 
f Large Number in Stock. 
| 








Send for Printed List for October. 


SAINT JuDE’s Depot, Birmingham. 





he Grimshawe, Saunders, 1835, 8 vols,; 
Spenser, Aikins, Kearsley, 1806, 6 vols.; 
Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, 2nd ed., Bohn, 
1846, 1 vol.; Macaulay’s History, Writings, 


Essays, Longmans, 1852-1856, 10 vols. ; 
Speeches, Vizetelly, 1853, 2 vols. in 1; Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, Lee, 18th ed., 1829, 
4 vols. All well bound, in good order. What 


offers ’—D., 8., c/o Poulter, 37, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


] OOKS WANTED.—High prices paid, 

Borrow’s Wild Wales, 1862; Bridge’s 
Poems, 1873; Burney’s Erelina, 3 vols., 1778 ; 
Life of a Sportsman, 1842. State wants. Cata- 
logues free.—JUCKES, Book Merchants, Bir- 
mingham. 


fIVYPEWRITING accurately and promptly 
- executed. 9d. per 1,000 words, Carbon 
duplicates. Highest testimonials —Miss LAwson, 
Blurton Road, Fenton, Staffordshire. 








| from 10d. per 1,000 words. 


THE GALLERY, 
1, Princes Terrace, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 


XHIBITION of the Works of GEORGE 
WILSON. 
1848-1890. 
No. 1.—NEGLECTED ARTISTS’ SERIES. 


Open Daily, 10 to 6. Admission, including | 
| Catalogue, with Notes by Dr. Todhunter, One 


Shilling. 





OUNG AUTHOR, well reviewed, with little 

knowledge of the requirements, Xc. of 
editors and publishers, seeks assistance in placing 
MSS. Good terms for results. Professional 


| literary agents need not apply.—D. B., care of 


CASTLE, LAMB & STORR, 133, Salisbury Square. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal, 

Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, 
Excellent references 
and testimonials.—TYPiIsT, 23B, Royal Parade, 
Croydon. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 
OURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly 9 | 
below £100. ° 
DEPOSIT AOCOUNTS 
4° on Deposits, repayable on 4° 
© demand. ° 
Oustomers. The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full 
particulars, pust free. 
Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone, No. 5 Holborn. 


balances when not drawn 
STOCKS AND SHARES Purchased and Sold for 
Telegraphic Address, “ BLRKBECK, LONDON.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for 
the COVER PAGES of the ACADEMY 
should be sent not later than Noon 
on Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 


Terms, &c., on application. 








The 
Williams 
Typewriter 





combines the advantages of other 


makes, and excels in Beauty of Work 





and Visible Writing. 





The latest model Williams will 
be hired to responsible parties at 
7/- per week or 25/- per month, 
the amount paid for hire to be 
reckoned as part of the purchase 


price, if desired. 


Ask for book and particulars, or 


call at Head Office— 


Williams Typewriter Co., 
57, Holborn Viaduct, 
LONDON. 








Special cloth cases for binding the half- 
yearly volume of the ACADEMY can be sup- 
plied for 18. each. The price of the bound 
half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d, Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Publisher, 
43, Chancery Lane. 





The Proprictor of “The Academy” purchased “ Literature ” from the Proprietors of 
**The Times ’”’ in 1902, and amalgamated the two papers under the title of 


THE ACADEMY and 
Published every Friday for 33 years. 
3d. 

Is NOW 
Kingdom prepaying - 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS by a PREPAYMENT of 17/6 
will secure it being sent Post Free and regularly to any address throughout the 
World for a uniform 1d. postage, though the postage payable varies from 1d. 
Orders may be sent through any Bookseller or News- 


minimum to 24d, per copy. 


vendor or direct to the Publisher, 43, Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 


LITERATURE, 

Published by The Times at 6d, 
A Weekly Review of Literature and Life. 

POSTED FREE to every ANNUAL SUBSORIBER in the United 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 














DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 










CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE. 
BLUE 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 











SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER 
Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE MONTHS. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES of all NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS of 
general interest are added as the demand increases,and an ample supply is provided 
of the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING WORKS immediately they are published. 


ANNUM 





A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is now 
ready, Post Free on Application. 


This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 
1s. 6d. Post Free. 


Containing the Principal English Books in circulation at the Library 
arranged under Subjects. A convenient Handbook to Current Literature (560 
pages), comprising many thousands of Recent and Standard Works on POLITICAL 
and SOOIAL TOPICS, 
BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, 
FIOTION, and JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of the foregoing 
are annually added to the Library. The additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 vols. 


the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SCIENCE, HISTORY, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C. ; 


241, Brompton Rd., S.W.; & 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C., London ; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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THE FIVE 


NATIONS 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Uniform with “ Barrack-Room Ballads” and “‘ The Seven Seas.” 


Messrs. METHUEN have this week published Mr. Kipling’s New Book of Verse. THE FIVE NATiONS contains “ Recessional,” now 
published for the first time in book form, and Twenty-five New Poems which have never yet seen the light in any form. 





The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
Engiand. By JOSEPH STRUTT. Illustrated by many Engravings. 
Re by J. 0. Cox, LL.D.,F.S.A. 4to, 21s, net. 

The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. [Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. In 7 vols.,demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 
net. VOLUMES L,, IL, Ill, & V. ARE NOW READY. 

A Frontiersman. By RoGer Pocock. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vu, 6s. An AUTHENTIO Autobiography and Story of Adventures 

. during the last twenty years. 

Critical and Historical Essays. By Lord MAcAuLAy. 
Edited by F.O. MONTAGU, M.A. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. The only Edition 
of this book completely annotated. 

Poems. By JoHN KrEats. With an Introduction by L. BInyon, 
and Notes by J. MASEFIELD. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d, net. 

: [The Little Library. 


The Shorter Poems of John Milton. Edited by H.C. 
BEKCHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library. 


Selections from Longfellow. Edited by Lizian M. 
FaITHFULL. Pott 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
(The Little Library. 


Esmond. By W. M. THACKERAY. Edited by STEPHEN GWYNN, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, 23, 6d. net. [The Little Library. 
Lyrical Ballads. By W. WorpswortH and §, T. COLERIDGE. 
Edited by G. E. SAMPSON. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
(The Little Library. 


Christmas Books. By W. M. THACKERAY. Edited by 
' §STEPBEN GWYNN. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 
[The Little Library. 


The Essays of Lord Bacon. Edited by Epwarp Wric#t, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library, 

Canning. By W. A. PHILLIPS. With 12 Illustrations, fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. (Little Biographies, 

Chatham. By A. 8. M’DowALL. With 12 Illustrations, fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies, 


The Preces Privatae of Bishop Andrewes. by 
F. E. BRIGH TMAN, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxfoid. Crown vo, 6s. 


An Introduction to the History of Early Christian 
Doctrine. By J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER, B.D., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. (Handbooks of Theology. 

The Elements of Metaphysics. ly A. Eh. Tay.or. 
Demy dvo, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 
Pott 16mo, leather, 1s. net each volume, 


A Miniature Edition of the Plays and Poems of Shakesreare. Tte series will 
consist of 40 volumes, each Play being contained in one volume, while the Poems 
and Sonnets will be given in three volumer, Short introductions, and brief but 
sufficient foot-noter, will be added by Mr. W. J. CRAIG, whose eminence as a 
Shakespearian scholar is unquestioned. These charming little books will be so 
small as to repose comfortably in the waistcoat pocket, and yet so well printed as 
to be read with ease. Messrs. METHUEN hope to publish the volumes at frequent 
and regular intervals until the whole series is complete. 


THE LITTLE GALLERIES. 


Little Books containing 20 examples in photogravure of the finest work of great 
artists. 


A Little Gallery of Reynolds. Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
A Little Gallery of Romney. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 
A Little Gallery of Hoppner. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 


These books are monographs in e, g the complete outline of 
the subject under treatment, and rejecting the minute details, the controversy, and 
the elaborate criticism which might justly find a place in a long book. They are 
under the direction of Mr. CYRIL DAVENPORT, and each volume will consist of 
about 200 pages, will contain a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 30 to 50 other 
Illustrationg, and will be published at 2s. 6d. net. Demy 16mo, 


THE FIRST VOLUMES ARE— 
Romney. By GeorGE Paston. | Durer. By JESSIE ALLEN. 





iniat $aini 








Translated from the French of 


Studies in Saintship. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ERNEST HELLO by V. M. CRAWFORD. 


Poems and Hymns by Samuel John Stone. With 
a Memoir by F. G. ELLERTON, M.A. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Disciples at Sais, and other Writings by 
NOVALIS. Edited by UNA BIRCH. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Book of North Wales. _ By S. Barina-Goutp. 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. This book is uniform 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s books on Devon, Dartmoor, and Brittany. 


A Book of Exmoor. By F. J. SNELL. 
8vo, 6s, 


Derbyshire. 


With 
with 


Illustrated, crown 
Illustrated by 


[The Little Guides, 


Illustrated by F. D, 
[The Little Guides. 


Illustrated by 


By CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
J.0. WALL, Pott 8vo, oloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Buckinghamshire. By E. 8. Roscor. 
BEDFORD. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Chester. By B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
E. H. NEW, Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


A Concise Handbook of Garden Flowers. 


Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Great Red Frog. A Story told in 40 Coloured Pictures 
by M. YENDIs. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


A Book of Bad Children. By W. T. Wess. 
Illustrations by H.C.SANDY. Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


England Day by Day ; or the Englishman’s Handbook to 
Efficiency. By E. V. L. and C. L, G. Illustrated by GEORGE MoRRow. 
Feap. 4to, 1s. net. 

A burlesque Year-Book and Almanac by the witty authors of “Wisdom While 

You Wait.” 

Larks and Levities: 


LARKIN, 4to, ls, 
The Woodhouse Correspondence. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A witty series of letters which have been recently appearing in the Pilot. 


About Music, and what it is made of. By 0. L. 
PRESCOTT, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman. With 11 
Plates by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Orown 16mo, ls. 6d. net. (5 in. by 39 in.) 
From the Edition published by O, Tilt, 1839. 
Felissa; or The Life and Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment. 
With 12 Coloured Plates, post 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. (54 in, by 3§ in.) 
From the Edition published by J. Harris, 1811, 
Polonius; or, Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 
By EDWARD FITZGERALD, Demy 32mo, leather, 28. net. (43 by 24.) 
From the rare edition published by W. Pickering in 1852, 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN 
AND COLOURED BOOKS. 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume, 


By 


With 50 


A Pack of Nonsense. By LEONARD 


“ We shall be surprised if these excellent volumes fail to achieve an instructive 


success.” — Atheneum, 
THE NEW VOLUMES ARE— 


The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrop. 
Coloured Plates by HENRY ALKEN. 4s. 6d. net. 

Handley Cross. By R 8. Surtrees. With many Illustrations, 
in Colour and Line, by JOHN LEECH, 4s. 6d. net. 


Jorrocks’s Jaunts. By R. 8. SuRTEEs. 
Plates by H. ALKEN. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Grave: a Poem. By Rospert BLArR. Illustrated by 12 
Etchings executed by LOUIS SCHIAVONETTI, from the original inventions of 
WILLIAM BLAKE. With an Engraved Title Page and a Portrait of Blake by 
T. ParIuuties, R.A, 3s. 6d. net. 

The English Dance of Death, from the Designs of 
THOMAS ROWLANDSON. With Metrical Illustrations by the Author of 
“Doctor Syntax.” With 74 Coloured Plates, 2 vols., 9s, net. 


The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of Consola- 
tion. By WILLIAM COMBE. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. ROWLANDSON 
3s. 6d. net. 


With 35 


With 15 Coloured 





METHUEN & Co., 36, 


Essex Street, 


Strand, W.C. 


A 
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J. NISBET «& Go.’s LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


LETTERS OF E. R. GURNEY. 


(Mrs. RUSSELL GURNEY.) 
Edited by HER NIECE. With Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 42s. 6d. 














Novels and Stories by Popular Authors. 
A Stirring Historical Romance. By O. V. CAINE. 


WANDERER AND KING. 6s. 


(Illustrated by H. AUSTIN.) 








A Strong Dramatic Novel. By L. T. MEADE. 
THE WITCH MAID. 6s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIE3 OF FAMOUS WOMEN. 
By GABRIELLE FESTING. 


ON THE DISTAFF SIDE. 


(With Photogravure Frontispiece.) 














A Book for Young People. By Mrs. F. S. BOAS, 
Author of “ A Child’s History of England,” &c. 


IN SHAKSPERE’S ENGLAND. 


(With 12 Portraits and Illustrations.) 6s. 








A BOOK OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


AN ISLAND AFLOAT. 5s. 


A Book for Boys. By R. J. POWER BERRY. 
THE KING’S GUARD. 3s. 6d. 


A vivid account of the great deeds of some of the most famous 














regiments in the British Army. 





fox ah, 
Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier’s 


Tais Tr. 


Autumn Announcements and complete Catalogue post free on application. 











DR. WHYTE’S NEW VOLUME. 
THE APOSTLE PAUL. By ALEXANDER WuytTE, D.D., 
Author of “ Bible Characters,” &c., &c. Cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK OF SCOTTISH STORIES. 
THE SOUTER’S LAMP, and other Stories, By Hector 
MACGREGOR, Large crown 8vo, price 6s. 
FAMOUS SCOTS—-NEW VOLUME. 
VISCOUNT DUNDEE (Claverhouse). By 


BARBE. Art canvas, ls, 6d. net ; extra gilt, gilt top, 2s, net. 


GUIDANCE FROM ROBERT BROWNING IN MATTERS 


OF FAITH. By Joun A. HUTTON, M.A. Post 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
THE DREAM OF DANTE. An Interpretation of the Inferno. 


By HENRY F. HENDERSON, M.A., Author of * Erskine of Liniathen.” 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Lovis A. 


With Portrait, 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
THE FAITH OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 


JOHN KELMAN, Junr., M.A. Price 6s. net. Half Vellum Cloth, Gilt Top. 


The Atheneum ;—“ An attempt to figure the man forth in all his qualities. 
The attempt is astonishingly successful.” 


The CONTENTS include: Religion and the Man—Subjectivity—Actor and 
Preacher—The Child—The Man of Books—Revoilt and Originality—The Gift 
of Vision—The Instinct of Travel—Sympathy anc Appreciation—Manliness and 
Health—* The Great Task of Happiness "—Stevenson in Relation to his Times. 


SCOTLAND, HISTORIC AND ROMANTIC. By Marra 
HORNOR LANSDALE. New Edition, with 23 Portraits and 13 Coloured 
Maps. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“The author has evidently been at great pains in collecting materials from 
the best sources ; and she has shown taste, judgment, and literary skill in their 
arrangement.”—Scofsman. 








i. PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; AND emeinane 


amen 








Pall Mall Gazette.“ The ideal Dickens for those who wish to combine cheapness 
with good taste.” 


THE FIRESIDE DICKENS. 


NOW COMPLETE. 
A New Edition of the Works of 


Charles Dickens. 


With 697 Illustrations by Cruikshank, “ Phiz,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 
Each Volume can be obtained separately. 
Twelve Volumes are priced at 2s. net in cloth; 3s. Gd. net in 
leather ; and Ten Volumes at 1s. 6d. net in cloth ; 
and 3s. net in leather. 


Globe.—“ There should be a large public for the ‘ Fireside D'ckens.’ . 
at Christmas, but in all seasons, will this new edition be weleome.” 





In 22 Volumes, 


. . Not only 


Prospectus giving details of the volumes on application. 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
LONDON : 


HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner, E.C. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11, Henrietta St., W.C. 


THE GARDEN LOVERS’ SERIES. 


A GARDEN LOVER’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. Oompiled and Arranged 
by ALFRED H. Hyatt. Bound in Sateen, with Special Cover Design and 
Register Ribbon. 3s. 6d. net. ri 

“ A good idea well carried out. . . . The anthology is very full and well chosen. 
—Country Life. 

A BOOK OF SUNDIAL MOTTOES. Oompiled by ALFRED H. Hyatt. 

Preface by A.M, With Special Cover Design by Ethel Hargrove. 3s, 6d. net. 
“A pretty book.”—T7imes. 


THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT: a Selection from the writings of PRENTICE 
MULFORD. Reprinted from the White Cross Library, with an Introduction by 
ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. Second and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 6d. 


* Catalogue sent on receipt of Address. 


PHILIP WELLBY, Covent Garden, W.C. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


THE NATURAL 
HISTORY of ANIMALS: 


‘The Animal Life of the World in its various 
Aspects and Relations. 
BY 
J.R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., 


Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University College, 
Aberystwith, 




















Profusely Illustrated with Full-page Colour and 
Black and White Plates, and Engravings in the 
Text by Eminent Animal Artists. 





In 8 half-volumes, cloth extra, price 7/= net each. 





PROSPECTUS FREE. 





THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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Vol. I—THE RENAISSANCE. 


[Third Impression now Ready. 


Times, Nov. 1, 1902.—* The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our time.” 
promises to P 


Daily '‘Telegraph.—* This 


Vol. VIIL—THE UNITED STATES. 


Guardian (on Vol. VII.)—“ The volume before us may be 


rded as complete in itself. 


be the standard modern history for long years to come." 


[Now Ready. 


ticall plete history of North America, and especially 


Tt gives 





rega. P 
of the lands now known as the United States. For Englishmen it will certainly for a long time to come be the standard history.” 


Vol. I1—THE REFORMATION. 


[ Will be published in November. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which may be either paid in 
advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication, 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WILL ISSUE 
IN THE AUTUMN AN EDITION OF 


JOHN EARLE’S MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE ; 
or, a Piece of the World Discovered, in Essayes 
and Characters. 


The Book will be printed from the sixth “augmented” edition of 
1633, in small quarto, upon Hand-made paper from a new type, 
designed exclusively for the University Press and cast solely for it. 
This type is intended to be used, in the first instance, for the pro- 
duction of a few books of value in English Literature, printed from 
the earliest or best Texts. 

These Volumes will be issued in editions limited to 225 Copies for 
sale in England and America, bound in full velvet calf, at 31s. 6d. 
net, and in paper boards, at 21s. net. A Prospectus with Specimen 
Pages will be sent on application. 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS will publish in the 
Autumn of the present year the first Volumes of a series of editions 
of Classical English Writers, based upon a uniform plan and giving 
faithful reproductions of the original Texts, 

At present it is not intended that the writings shall be accom- 
panied by prefaces, or notes other than purely textual and biblio- 
graphical ; and, where it is not possible at first to issue the complete 
Works of an author, single Works will be so arranged as to permit 
of the Volumes taking their place afterwards in the complete 
writings without dislocation. 

The Editorial arrangements are in the hands of a Committee of 
the Syndics of the University Press, 

The Texts of the first two Books will be Edited by Mr, A. R. 
WALLER. They are— 


LEVIATHAN, by Thomas Hobbes; and 
THE POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF GEORGE 
CRABBE, the Text of which will be Edited by Dr. A. W. 
WARD, Master of Peterhouse, will be Published towards the 
close of the year. 

The Volumes forming the series of CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH 
CLASSICS are intended for the reader and lover of English 
Literature, as well as for purposes of Reference and the use of 
Scholars. They will be published at 4s. 6d. net (by post 4s. 10d.), 
in large crown 8vo, bound in art linen, gilt top. 

A Prospectus with Specimen Pages will be sent on application. 








THE CAMBRIDGE PHYSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes, 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM: an 
Elementary Text-Book, Theoretical and Practical. By R. T. 
GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the National Physical 
Laboratory, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CONDUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 
THROUGH GASES. By J. J. THomson, D.Sc., LL.D., Ph.D., 
F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Cavendish Professor 
of Experimental Physics, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





The STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK to the 
UNIVERSITY and COLLEGES of CAMBRIDGE. Second 
eg Revised to June 30, 1903, 502 pp. Crown 8vo, 
8. net, 


The UNREFORMED HOUSE of COMMONS. 
Parliamentary Representation before 1832. By EpwArRD 
PORRITT, assisted by ANNIE G. PoRRITT. 2 vols, royal 8vo, 
25s. net. 

Atheneum.—* A most interesting book....It brings together an enormous amount 


of valuable constitutional and Parliamentary history, and gives means of access to 
what is omitted of which the deeper student can avail himself.” 


The SOURCES of the DOCTRINES of the 
FALL and ORIGINAL SIN. By F. R. TENNANT, M.A.,, B.Sc., 
formerly Student of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
Demy 8vo, 9s. net, 


PRINCIPIA ETHICA. By Grorce Epwarp 
on Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Demy 8vo, 
7s, 6d, net, 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. 
Edited, with Critical Notes, by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A,, 
Hon. LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D., Vice~-Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s, net; India paper, limp 
lambskin, 7s, 6d. net. 

Athenaum.—* Dr. Wright’s preface is a neat and complete summary of biblio- 


graphical information, and the critical notes show the most thorough investigation, 
--»-Altogether this is a model edition.” 


A HANDBOOK of MODERN ENGLISH 
METRE. By JosepH B. Mayor, Hon. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Hon. Litt.D.of Dublin. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s, 


TURNER on BIRDS: a Short and Succinct 
History of the Principal Birds noticed by Pliny and Aristotle, 
first published by Dr. WILLIAM TURNER, 1544. Edited, with 
Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Appendix,|by A. H, EVANS, 
M.A., Clare College, Cambridge, Demy 8vo, 6s, net, 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, PRACTICAL 
‘and THEORETICAL. By C. Goprrey, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master at Winchester College, and A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Harrow 
School, Large crown 8vo, pp. xii + 356, price 3s, 6d.; or in 
2 vols.': Vol. 1. (Experimental Course, and Books I, and II.), 2s., 
Vol. II. (Books III. and IV.), 2s, Auswers to the Examples 
will be supplied on application, price 4d, post free. 

This book has been written -especially with a view to the New Syllabus of 
Geometry adopted by the University of Cambridge. It will be found suitable in 
preparing for the following Examinations :—Cambridge Previous Examination 
“ Littlego”), Oxford Responsions (“Smalls "), Cambridge Local Examinations, 

xford Local Examinations, London Matriculation Examination, the Examinations 
of the College of Preceptors, the Examinations of the Civil Service Commission 
(Army and Navy Entrance Examination), &c. 





Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
SEASON 1902-19038. 


AT FIVE SHILLINGS. 
100 Bible Stories. By Ronerr Birp, Author 


of “ Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth.” Twelve Coloured Illustrations, 


Castie of the White Flag. By Miss E. 


EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “A Hero of the Highlands,” &c. Six 
Illustrations by ERNEST PRATER. 


In Jacobite Days. Mrs. Henry CLarkg, 
Author of “ A Lad of Devou.” Five Illustrations by G. 0. HINDLEY. 
AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


For King and Empress? By C. W. Wuistter, 





Author of “King Alfred's Viking.” Four [Illustrations by W. B. 


WOLLEN, R.1. 
A Naturalist’s Holiday. By Epwarp Srer, 
Author of “In Flora’s Realm.” Numerous Illustrations, 


Beggars of the Sea. By Tom Bevan. Four 


liustrations by ARCH, WEBB. 


Cambria’s Chieftain. By Miss E. Evererr- 


GREEN, Author of “ After Worcester,” &c. Four Illustrations by R. PAYTON 
REID, A.R.A, 


AT TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


A Fair Jacobite; or, a Tale of the Exiled Stuarts. 


By Miss H. M. Poynrer, Author of “ Madamscourt,” &c. Two Coloured 
Illustrations by R. Horr, 


Won in Warfare. By C. R. Kenyon, Author of 


“©The Young Ranchman.” Two Illvstrations by G. LESLIE HUNTER. 
Under Which King? By H. P. Renpet, Author 
of “ The Heir of Leigh.” Two Coloured Illustrations by R, HOPE. 


AT TWO SHILLINGS. 
With Stanley on the Congo. By Miss 


DOUGLAS, Author of “ The White North,” &c, 


AT ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


Mark’s Princess. By Mrs. Epwin Honter, 


Author of “The Green Toby Jug.” With numerous Illustrations by Miss 


Rosa O. PETHERICK. 


The Round Tower: A Story of the Irish Rebellion 
in "92. By FLORENCE M. S. ScoTT and ALMA HODGE, Authors of “The 
Coming of the King.” Two Illustrations by R. HopEr. 


Daddy’s Lad. By Miss E. L. Haverrietp, Author 


of “Our Vow,” &c. Two Coloured Illustrations, 


The Gayton Scholarship. By Herserr 
HAYENS, Author of “At the Point of the Sword,” &c. Two Coloured 
Illustrations by Miss E. STEWART. 


Riverton Boys. By K. M. Eapy, Author of 


“ Adventurers All,” &c. Two Illustrations by ARCH. WEBB, 


Dorothy’s Difficulties. By M. C. Corpvr 


Two Coloured Illustrations. 
Evelyn. By Dorornza Moorr. Two Coloured 
Illustrations. 


Jake. By A. F. Mount. Two Coloured Illustrations. 


AT ONE SHILLING, 


Marjorie and Benny. By B. Kemp. Two 


Illustrations. 
The House on the Moor. By Harotp Avery. 


Two Coloured Illustrations, 


Little Brown Linnet. By S. E. Brains. Two 


Illustrations. 
Children’s Treasury of Pictures and 


Stories for 1904. Beautifully Illustrated. With Choice Illuminated 
Oover. Boards, 


New Volumes in Nelson’s New Century Library 
on “ROYAL” INDIA PAPER. 

Harry Lorrequer. CHARLES LEVER. 

The t of the Barons. LyTTOoN. 

Night and Morning. Lytton. 


The Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 





*,* Write for Complete Catalogue of T. NELSON & SONS’ 
Publications. Post free on application. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York, 








BEMROSE & SONS’ LIST. 


IN PREPARATION. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF OLD ENGLISH POR- 
CELAIN AND ITS MANUFACTORIES; WITH AN 
ARTISTIC, INDUSTRIAL, AND CRITICAL APPRECIA- 
TION OF THEIR PRODUCTIONS. 

By M. L. SoLoN, Author of “ The Art of the Old English Potter,” &c. Among 
the contents of this Volume will be found chapters on Bow, Chelsea, Longton 
Hall, Derby, Pinxton, Nantgarw, Swansea, Worcester, Bristol, Lowestoft, and 
Rockingham China. Thris work will be 7 in One Handsome Volume, Royal 
8vo, of about 300 pp., well printed in clear type on good paper, and will be 
beautifully illustrated with Twenty full-page Coloured Collotype and Photo- 
Chromotype Plates and 48 Collotype Plates on Tint. It will be artistically 
bound in an original style,.and published, ‘o Subscribers, at Two Guineas 
net. As the edition is limited to 1,250 copies, it is respectfully requested that 
orders be sent ut once. senienaebeii on a 





IN PREPARATION, 


BLACK JACKS AND LEATHER BOTTLES. 
BEING SOME ACCOUNT OF LEATHER DRINKING 
VESSELS IN ENGLAND, AND INCIDENTALLY OF 
OTHER ANCIENT VESSELS. 


By OLIVER BAKER, R.E. The book will be profusely illustrated with Drawings 
and Photographs by the Author and other artists. A Frontispiece and Three 
full-page plates w ill be in Colours, in addition to a Photogravure Plate and some 
120 Half Tone Blocks and facsimile Pen Drawings. Bound in Art Linen, with 
gilt top. Price, to Subscribers, Two Guineas net. Prospectus on application. 


IN A FEW Da YS. 
MEMORIALS OF OLD OXFORDSHIRE. 


Edited by P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “ Memorials of old Buck- 
inghamshire” Demy 8vo, handsome binding, cloth extra, gilt top. Price 15s. 
net. Prospectus on application. Among the Contributors are Lord Dillon, 
President of the Society of Antiquaries ; Prof. Burrows; H. Hurst ; Walter 
Money, F.S.A.: Theodore Andrea Oook, F.S.A.; Rev. J. BE. Field, M.A.; A. J. 
Evans, M.A.; Rev. J. Pearman; Hon. B Stapleton; O. E. Keyser, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A.; W. J. Monk ; Rev. Alan Cheales; Mrs. Sturge Henderson ; Mrs. Clemen- 
son ; Dr. Macnamara; and other eminent writers. The volume will contain a 
number of illustrations of historic and archeological interest, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MEMORIALS OF OLD NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Edited by ALICE DRYDEN, With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, hand- 
some binding, cloth extra, gilt top, price 15s. net. Northamptonshire is so 
rich in interest, both architecturally and historically, that it has been thought 
that another book, which does not encroach upon the provinces of the county 
history or guide book, but which seeks to illustrate certain objects of interest 
and historic association, would not be out of place. 

The Table of Contents includes chapters on the ence subjects :— 
Northamptonshire Villages—The Eleanor Orosses—The Romans in Northants, 
by the late Sir Henry Dryden, Bart.—Ashby St. Ledgers and the Gunpowder 
Plot—Drayton—Fawsley, by the Lady Knightley of Fawsley—Monumental 
Effigies and Brasses, by Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A.—Queen Elizabeth, by the 
late Sir Henry Dryden, Bart.—John Dryden, in Northants—Literary Associa- 
tions—The Washingtons at Sulgrave and Brington—Sir Thomas Tresham and 
his Buildings—The Homes of Sir Christopher ey ~ gu Castle, by 
the late Sir Henry Dryden, Bart.—Brixworth Ohurch, &c., 

“ Eaceedingly interesting reading, well written, and = volume is finely 
got up.”—<St. James’s Gazette. 

“ An excellent specimen of this class of literature, markel by high literary 
qualities."—Glasgow Herald. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MATLOCK MANOR AND PARISH. 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, WITH PEDIGREES 
AND ARMS, AND MAP OF THE PARISH REDUCED 
FROM THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
By BENJAMIN BRYAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 368 pp., price 12s, 6d. net. 





THE DOGS OF ST. BERNARD. 

Oompiled by FRANK D. Grey. An illustrated and descriptive work on this 
famous and popular breed of dogs, which will contain over a hundred en- 
gravings from photographs and ey with pedigrees and particulars of 
celebrated English and Swiss St. Bernard Do; th * Bar 

of the St. Bernard Monastery. The work will be published by subscription, and 
with its engravings alone will form an interesting volume for even those who 
are not in the fancy. Imperal 16mo, cloth, price, to Subscribers, 10s, 6d, 


Prospectus, with Order Form, will be sent post free on application. 








BEAUTIFUL BISKRA, “The Queen of the Desert.” 
By C. HowARD TRIPP. Profusely Illustrated. Fcap. 4to, 1s. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE ROMAN FORT OF GELLYGAER IN THE 
COUNTY OF GLAMORGAN. 
By JoHN WARD, F.S.A., Ourator of the Welsh Museum, Cardiff, &c. Printed 
by order of the Committee of the Oardiff Naturalists’ Society. The book is 
well illustrated, containing a general Plan (30 ft, to 1 in.), 13 Plates, and 
22 Illustrations ‘in the text. Printed in the best style upon good paper. 
Demy 8vo, 120 pp., cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. net. 
The work is the outcome of the excavation of the site of 3 ‘en Fort 
by the Cardiff eeeeeemmmned Society in the years 1899, 1900, and 190 


LONDON : 
BEMROSE & SONS, Ltp., 4, SNow Hitt, E.C., anD DERBY, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





*,* The prices of books not yet published are subject to alteration. Special Prospectuses of most of the books in this list may be had 


Crown Folio, £5 5s, net. 


HANS HOLBEIN. By Geratp S. Davies, M.A., 


Author of “Frans Hals.” With 34 Photogravure Plates and about 80 Collotype 


on application. 





Reproductions, including all the artist's most important works. Finely | 


printed at the Chiswick Press, 
*,* Also 30 copies on Japanese vellum throughout, £10 10s. net. 


In 5 vols., 21s. net each ; or in half morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. 
To be published at intervals of 3 months. Vol. I. now ready. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS 
AND ENGRAVERS. A New Euiition. revised and enlarged, under the 
supervision of G. C, WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With about 450 Illustrations. 

In this new edition upwards of 500 new. biographies will be added of 
painters of all nations who have died since the issue of the last edition in 
1884-9. Many of the old biographies will also be re-written, and upwards of 
8,000 corrections an‘ alterations in dates, names, attributions, &c., rendered 
necessary by the researches of the last twenty years, will be introduced. 
There will also be about 450 Illustrations, including 40 photogravure plates, 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


The ART of JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By T. R. WAY and G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. With about 50 Reproductions 
in Half-tone and 4 Facsimiles in Colour, illustrating his greatest works in oil, 
water-colour, pastel, etching, and lithography. 


Small post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ANONIMO MORELLIANO. Notes made 


in the sixteenth century on the pictures and works of art in Padua, Cremona, 


Milan, Pavie, Bergamo, Cremi, and Venice, by an anonymous writer. Trans- | 


lated from the original Venetian dialect by PAOLO MUSSI. with notes relating 
to the works described. Edited by G. OC. Williamson, Litt.D. Illustrated with 
32 Reproductions in Half-tone. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ART OF THE VATICAN: a brief 


History of the Palace and an Account of the principal Art Treasures within 
its Walls. By MARY KNIGHT POTTER. With 41 Illustrations and a Plan, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “BRITISH ARTISTS” SERIES. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GAINSBOROUGH. By Lord Ronatp Sutnertanp 


GoweER, F.S.A., Author of the companion vo'ume on Reynolds, &c. With 
3 Photogravures ani 96 Reproductions in Half-tone of important pictures, 
including several hitherto unknown to the general public. 


Columbier 8vo, 500 copies only, 25s. net. 


THE WORK OF SAMUEL W. REYNOLDS, 
ENGRAVER. By ALFRED WHITMAN, Author of “ The Print Collectors’ 
Handbook,” “ Masters of Mezzotint,” &c. With 27 Collotype Reproductions 
and 2 Photogravure Plates. Also a large-paper edition on handmade paper, 
with Plates on Japanese vellum, in crown folio, 50 copies only, £3 3s. net. 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


MILLET AND THE BARBIZON SCHOOL. 


By ARTHUR TOMSON. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 52 other 
Reproductions of the work of Millet, Diaz, Dupré, and Rousseau, many specially 
photographed for this volume. 


THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 
Small 4to, 14s. net. 


THE LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE 
ENGLISH BISHOPS AND KINGS, THE MEDIAVAL 
MONKS AND OTHER LATER SAINTS. By Mrs. AkTHUUR 
BELL. Being the third and concluaing volume of her work on the Lives and 
Legends of the Saints. With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous 
Reproductions in Half-tone. 





Imperial 8vo. 


PEWTER PLATE: a Handbook for Collectors. 


By H. J. L. J. MAssk, M.A. With upwards of 70 Illustrations. 





Large post 8vo. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA: a Hani- 


book for Collectors of English Pottery and Porcelain, By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY 
HopGson. With 40 Illustrations and over 50 Reproductions of Marks. 


Small 4te, 10s. Cd, net. 


LIGHT AND WATER: An Essay on Reflection 


and Colour in River, Lake, and Sea. By Sir MONTAGU POLLOCK, Bart. 
With 24 Photographic Illustrations and numerous Diagrams. 


London: GEORGE BELL & £ONS3, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Cuartes 


and MARY LAMB. With 24 Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 





32mo, Decorated Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. net ; or in Limp Leather, 27. 6d. net. 


MILTON’S LYCIDAS, L’ALLEGRO, IL 
PENSEROSO AND ODE ON THE NATIVITY. Illustrated 
by R. ANNING BELL. (Carillon Series.) 





Pott S8vo, 3s, 6d. 


PAGAN AND PURITAN: being the “ Octavius ” 


of Mrnucius. Translated by ARTHUR AIKIN BRODRIBB, 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY IN RELATION 
TO SIR HUDSON LOWE. By R. OC. SEATON, M.A., late Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. With a Portrait of Sir H. Lowe. 





Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


NYASALAND UNDER THE FOREIGN 


OFFICE. By H. L. Durr, of the British Central Africa Administration. 
With Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, and a Map 
of Nyasaland. bh an a 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 


EUROPE. Ten Lectures delivered at the University of London by 
Dr. EMIL REICH. 





Post 8vo, 5a, 


LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Newly abridged for use in Oatholic Schools, and brought down to the 
Accession of King Edward VII., by Dom HENRY NORBERT BIRT, O.S.B., 
with a Preface by ABBOT GASQUET, D.D. In one volume with Map. 


Cheaper Edition, Is. net. 


FLY LEAVES. By Cuartes Sruarr Catvertey. 
LIGHT AND LIFE BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES. Pott 8vo, Is. net each. 


THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. Trans- 


lated vy GEORGE LONG. 2 vols. 


EMERSON’S CONDUCT OF LIFE. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF MUSICIANS. 


* CoMrANION SERIES TO “BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS.” 
Pott 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 1s. net. 
In limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 
The following Volumes will be issued at short intervals :— 


BEETHOVEN. MENDELSSOHN. 
GOUNOD. | MOZART. 
HAYDN. SULLIVAN. 
HANDEL. | WAGNER. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS. 


NEW VOLUMES. Pott 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, Is. net, or bound in leather 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. TURNER. 
CONSTABLE. | REMBRANDT. 


THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING & SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
NEW VOLUMES, with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, 5s. net each. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. By BOTTICELLI. By A. STREETER. 


Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND TINTORETTO. by J. B.Srovcu- 
GOWER. ; TON HOLBORN. 





BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES, Crown 8vo, 1s. Gd. net each. 


ST. ALBANS. ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. 
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STEPHAN DE BLowi1tTz. 


By Hewsri 
Blowitz. Demy 8vo, with 


Lauzanne de 


MY MEMOIRS. 
Edited by Stephan 
Portrait, 1s, net. 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A DI- 


RUMBOLD, 


PLOMATIST. By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE 
Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G, Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


By the Very Rev. F. Picov, 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Dean of Bristol, Author of “ Phases of My Life.” 


THE DIARY OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
Edited by Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAuRICE, K.C.B. 
2 Vols. with Portrait and Maps, demy 8vo, 30s. net. 

THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. 
sy KE. B. KENNEDY. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 

ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. By Dovatas 


W. FRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine ‘Club, With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations from Photographs by Sig. 


VITTORIO SELLA. Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 

THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 
By GinBert Watson. With Illustrations from Photographs. 
Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of Wanderings in West- 
ern Austraiia and the Malay East. By Henry TauNrToN. 
Svo, 10s. Gd. net. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. _ fhird 


Series. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., 
M.P. With Photogravure Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMY. By L. 
S. AMERY, Author of “The Times History of the War in South 
Africa.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. 

IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. By Sir Vincent 


Hl. ?. CAILLARD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


KNOWLEDGE !IS POWER. A Guide to Personal 


Culture. By PHILIP GIBBS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

FRATRIBUS. Sermons Preached mainly in Winchester 
College Chapel. By the Rey. Joun TRANT BR AMSTON, M.A. 
Crown &Svo, 5s. net, 

LADY ANNE’S WALK. By 
DER. With VPhotogravure Illustrations. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

PAT M‘CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: 
his Rhymes. By J. STEVENSON, Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. 
Rey. C. EK. OsBorneE, Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland. 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

A DELIGHTFUL AND AMUSING NEW PICTURE BOOK. 

THE SAD END OF ERICA’S BLACKA- 


MOOR. By F. CLAUDE KEMPSON. Super-royal 4to, 3s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE BERYL STONES. By Mrs, 


Author of “ Cynthia's Way, 
THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE. By 

OLIPHANT, Author of “ The Little Red Fish.” 
GOD’S SCHOLARS. [By C. F. Marsu. 
MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS. 


of “ Winifred and the Stockbroker.” 
THE NEBULY COAT. By J 
* Moontleet.” 
THE LONGSHOREMEN. 
THE KEY OF PARADISE. 


Author of * Verity.” 


THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND A GIRL. 


DOROTHEA h JON YERS, 


Large crown 8vo, 


By the 


ALFRED SIDGWICK, 


PHILIP LAURENCE 


By CHARLES Eppy, Author 
. MEADE FALKNER, Author of 


By GEORGE BARTRAM. 
By SIDNEY PICKERING, 


By 


London: EDWARD ‘ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, 


Publisher to the India Office, 
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HARPER ano BROTHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A LIMITED EDITION ONLY. 
MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 


A companion volume to **Madame Recamier and her Friends,”’ 
**Madame de Pompadour.” 
With 16 Photogravure Portraits. Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 25s. net. [Just ready. 
The first complete “Life” of the celebrated mistress of Louis XIV. that has 
been offered to English readers. 
Detailed Prospectus will be posted to any address. 


THE FIRST OF EMPIRES. 
By W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 
Author of “From under the Dust of Ages,” kc. About 450 pages, 
with Illustrations, Plans, and Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Babylon of the Bible in the Light of the Latest Research. [ October. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ASTRONOMER. 
By SIMON NEWCOMB. 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. [ October. 


These pages have a wide general interest, in addition to their scientific importance. 


HAWTHORNE AND HIS CIRCLE. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Demy Syvo, 10s. 6d. net. [ October. 


This intimate biographical sketch by his son affords the lover of Hawthorne an 
opportunity to view the great writer from the nearest and most sympathetic 
standpoint. It has many personal touches, and gives much fresh Hawthorniana. 


AMERICA IN LITERATURE. 


By GEORGE WOODBERRY. 
Illustrated with Portraits. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. [ October. 
A review of the most important periods in American letters, with critical 
comment on the work of Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, and 
the classical writers in American literature. The Author is Professor of 
Comparative Literature at Columbia University. 


NEW CONCEPTIONS IN SCIENCE. 
By CARL SNYDER. 


With Portraits, Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d, net. [ Third Impression. 

This is an exhaustive review of recent scientific progress, written in non- 

technical language. It represents the result of the author's years of study of the 

work of the most advanced scientists of the present day, in England, France, and 

Germany, in the course of which he attended the lectures at the Sorbonne and 
College de France,and visited the leading laboratories of Europe. 


CHRISTMAS KALENDS OF PROVENCE. 
By THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


Author of “In the Sargasso Sea.” Illustrated. 8vo, 6s, 
[ October 14, 
An account of this picturesque country, and of the quaint customs and manners 
of its people. 


NEW FICTION. 


AT SIX SHILLINGS. 
THE VAGABOND. By Frederick Palmer. A remark- 


ably vivid and interesting novel. [Just published. 


HETTY WESLEY. By A. T. Quiller-Couch (“Q”). 


[October 7. 


THE GOLDEN FETICH. By Eden Phillpotts. , 
[Octo er. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE. By W. F. Payson. 
THE PROUD PRINCE. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, 


Author of “If I were King.” (October. 


THE BOUDOIR CRITIC. By Constance Smedley, 


Author of “An April Princess.” (October. 
AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
A DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. By Cyrus Townsend 


Brady. The great question which this strong novel raises is endowed with 
intense dramatic interest. The story illustrates the principle that the great 
tragedies of life are those of the soul. [Just published. 


ADMONITION. By John Ayscough. 
the Life of a Lady-in-W aitoe” 


JUDGMENT. By Alice Brown, 


Manrnerings,” “ By Oak and Thorn.” 





Some Passages in 
[October 7. 


of “The 


[Octobe Te 


Author 








Descriptive List of Announcements will be posted to any address. 
HARPER AND BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, London; and New York. 














The 


3 October, 1903. 





MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


READY ON OCTOBER 5th. 
MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S NEW POEMS. 


FOR ENGLAND: 
POEMS WRITTEN DURING ESTRANGEMENT. 


Price 2. 6d. net. 








UNDER THE HILL. 
And other Essays in Prose and Verse, 
including his Table Talk. 

By AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 

With numerous Illustrations, including 
two in Photogravure. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 

[Ready on Monday next. 





SIX FAIRY PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


By NETTA SYRETT. 
With a Cover Design by 


W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. 
Small 4to, Price 2s. 6d. net. 
[Readu on Monday next, 








THE 
NEMESIS OF FROUDE: 


A Rejoinder to “My Relations with 
Carlyle.” 
By Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE and 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 
Demy 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 

The Morning Post.—‘‘Its publication, unlike 
that of its forerunner, ‘ My Relations with Carlyle,’ 
will be accepted on perusal by every right-minded 
man as inevitable. and even necessary, as an act 
of elementary justice.” 


THE CROWN LIBRARY. 


A Series of Volumes embracing Memoirs. 
History, Belles-Lettres, Poetry, Natural 
History, &e. Crown 8vo, Price 5s. net, 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 
Vol. I. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SELBORNE. By GILBERT WHITE. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by GRANT 
ALLEN, and containing 291 Illustrations by 
EDMUND H. NEw, and Photogravure por- 
traits of Gilbert White’s Correspondents, 
Dawes Barrington and ‘Thomas Pennant. 

NOW READY. 
Vol. II. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. 
By IZAAK WALTON and CHARLES CoTToN. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by RICHARD 
LE GALLIENNE, and containing 227 Illustra- 
tions by EDMUND H. NEW, and Photogravure 
portraits of Walton and Cotton. 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHERE LOVE IS. By 


WILLIAM J, LOCKE. Author of 
“The Usurper,’ “ Derelicts,’ and 
“The White Dove.” 

THE HOUSE ON THE 
SANDS. By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
6s. Author of “The Column,” and 
“Love with Honour.” 

TOMMY WIDEAWAKE. 
By H. H. BASHFORD. 3s, 6d. 

THE MS.IN A RED BOX. 
Tenth Theusand. 6s, 

ELIZABETH’S 

CHILDREN. 


63. 








63. 


Fifth Edition. 
ELEANOR DAYTON. By 


NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, Author 
of “They that took the Sword.” — Gs. 
[Ready on Monday, 











JCHN LANE, Publisher, LONDON & NEW YORK. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


Two New Stories by the late G. A. HENTY. 
WITH THE ALLIES TO PEKIN. A Story of the Relief of the 


Legations. Illustrated by WAL PAGET. With a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

THROUGH THREE CAMPAIGNS. A Story of Chitral, the Tirah, 
ard Ashanti. Illustrated by WAL PAGET. With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine 
edges, 6s, 





Cheap Re-issue of Mr. Henty’s Books at 3s. Gd. each. 
THE LION OF ST. MARK. A Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth 


Century. With 6 Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Every boy should read ‘ The Lion of St. Mark.’”—Saturday Review. 


THROUGH THE FRAY. A Story of the Luddite Riots. 
Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
“Mr. Henty inspires a love and admiration for straightforwardness, truth, and courage. 
best of the many good books he has produced.”— Standard, 


BY ENGLAND'S AID. A Story of the Freeing of the Netherlands 


(1585-1604), Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE, With 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


FOR THE TEMPLE. A Tale of the Fail of Jerusalem. Illustrated by 


SaLomon J. SOLOMON, A.R.A. Witha Map. Crowa 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


With 6 page 


This is one of the 


IN SEARCH OF THE OKAPI. By 
ERNEST GLANVILLE. A Story of Adventure in 
Central Africa. Lilustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, 
R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s, 


FOES OF THE RED COCKADE. 
By Capt. F.S. BRERETON. A Story of the French 
Revolution. Itlustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, 
R.I, Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 


IN THE GRIP OF THE MULLAH. 


By Capt. F. 8. BRERETON. A Taleof Adventure THE RED ARMY BOOK. by PAUL 


in Somaliland. Illustrated by CHARLES M. DANBY. With many Illustrations in Colour and 
SHELDON. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine in Black and White. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
6s. 


edges, 5s. 


STRANGERS IN THE LAND. By 
ETHEL F. |'HEDDLE Illustrated by HAROLD 
CoprinG. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 
Illustveted Edition. 


TOM BURNABY. By HERBERT 
STRANG, A Story of Ugandaand the Great Congo 
Forest. Illustrated by CHARLES M,. SHELDON. 
With 3 Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s. 


THE DISPUTED V.C. By Freperick 
P. GIBBON, Illustrated by STANLEY L. Woop 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 


| 
A HEROINE OF THE SEA. By 
BESSIE MARCHANT. Illustrated by A, MCLELLAN. 
Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. éd. 


Also NEW BOOKS in our 3s. 6d., 3s., 2s. 6d., 2s., Is. 6d., I5., 
od., and 6d. Series. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


W. M. Thackeray.—THE FOUR | Oliver Wendell Holmes.—_THE AUTO- 
GEORGES. CRAT OF THE BREAKFAST 


Introduction by GEORGE MEREDITH. TABLE. 
[Ready October 15. Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 


De Quincey.—_SELECT ESSAYS. 
Sea. by CHARLES WHIBLEY. St. _ ow ae OF 
[Ready October 15. AUGUSTINE. 
m7 by Canon + ECHING, 


Thomas de Quincey.—CONFESSIONS 
OF AN OPIUM EATER. 


Introduction by CHARLES WHID.EY. 


Red Letter Poets.—AN EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY ANTHO- 
LOGY 

Selected and Raitea and with an Introduction by 
ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
| Red Letter Poets.—A SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY ANTHO- 
LOGY. 
Selected and Edited and with an Introduction by 
ALICE MEYNELL. 


John Keble. —THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR 


Introduction by His Grace 
ARMAGH. 


Charles Lamb.—ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


Thomas Carlyle-—SELECT ESSAYS. 
Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 

Thomas A Kempis.—IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. 


Introduction by Canon BEECHING. 


R. W. Emerson.—_SELECT ESSAYS. 


Introduction by RICHARD WHITEING, 


the ARCHBISHOP OF 


Cloth, gilt top, price Is. 6d. met; limp leather, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. net. 





Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Limited, will be pleased to forward their 
Announcement List and Prospectuses on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50, Old Bailey. 
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Announcement of some new benks to be puibltehed for 


the Christmas Season by GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Beautiful and Rare Trees and Plants. By the Eart Annestey. There will be about 70 Plates— 


reproductions of Origins al Photographs, The edition will be limited to 300 copies. 42s. net. 

impressionist Painting. By Wrvrorp Dewnvrst. A handsome 4to, with about 100 full-page Illustrations 
in monochrome and in colour. £41 5s. net. , 

A Garden in Venice. By F. Evex. With 21 Collotype and 50 other Illustrations. Bound in brown embossed 
calf. 21s, net. 

From Paris to New York by Land. By Harry pe Wixpr. Profusely illustrated with Maps and 
Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. : 

A Tramp in Spain: From Andalusia to Andorra. By Barr Kenyepy. Fully illustrated with 
Drawings, Photographs, and a Map. Large 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. ‘ 

Peeps at Parliament. By H. W. Lucy. With about 250 Illustrations by F. C. Gourp. Colcured 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 7%. 6d. net. 

The Arcadian Calendar. by E. D. Cumine and J. A. Sueruerp. With 180 Illustrations in black and 
white, many full-page ; and 8 page Illustrations in colours. Foolscap 4to. 6s. net. 

Adventures of Gerard. By A. Conan Doyre. With 16 Illustrations by W. B. Wottey. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. : 

Jack of All Trades. By D.C. Bearp. Profusely illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 6s. net. 

The Boy’s Handy Book. By D. C. Bearp. Profusely illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 6s. net. 

The Girl’s Handy Book. By L. and A. B. Bearp. Profusely illustrated. Imperial 16mv. 6s. net. 

Odd Craft. By W. W. Jacons. With 16 Illustrations by Witt Owen. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


King Clo: A Tale for Children. By Harry A. James. I!lustrated by Reainatp Savaee. Crown 8yvo. 
s. 6d. net. 








NEW VOLUMES IN NEWNESS’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 


The Novels of Thomas Love Peacock. In one volume. Narrow foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 3s. net: 
lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. ’ ; 


The Life of Samuel Johnson. By James Boswetr. Two volumes. Narrow foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 6s. 
net: lambskin, 7s. net. ’ 
New England Romances. By Narnanier Hawtnorne. One volume. Narrow foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 3s 

net; lambskin, 3s. Gd. net. ; . 


NEW VOLUME IN NEWNES’ THIN PAPER NOVELS. 


Richard Savage: A Romance of Real Life. By Cuarces Wuairenrap. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth 
2s. 6d. net; lambskin, 3s. net. ae niadgiinn ’ 


NEW VOLUMES IN NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. Tall foolscap 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 
Velasquez. Tal! foolscap to. 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW VOLUMES OF “OUR NEIGHBOURS ” SERIES. 


me Life in Town and Country. By F. H. E. Patwer. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
net. : 
Belgian Life in Town and Country. By Dewerrivs C. Bovtcer. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME IN NEWNES’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
Faust: A Dramatic Mystery. By Gorrne. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. net ; 
lambskin, 2s. Gd. net. : , , 
NEW VOLUMES LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 
The Story of the Atlantic Cable. By Cuarces Brut. Fully illustrated. Pott 8vo. 4s. 
‘The Story « of Extinct Civilizations of the West. By R. E. Axprrsoy, M.A. Fully illustrated. 
NEW. VOLUME NEWNES’ ILLUSTRATED SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


Peccavi. By E. W. Hornvye. Illustrated by A. S. Harrrick. 


UNIFORM WITH THE HANDY SHILLING ATLAS. 


Van, cous Nias of the British Isles. By J. G. Barrnoromew. With 118 pages of Coloured 






t 
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The 


REVELL’S 
NEW LIST. 


THE BOOK FOR THE ORISIS IS 


The Turk and His Lost 
Provinces. By WILLIAM ELEROY 
CURTIS, Sketches und Studies of Life 
and Travel in the Land of the Sultan. 
Fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Mail says : “ Mr. Curtis stands as close to 
the President, (Mr. Roosevelt) as any member of his 
Cabinet.’ ; His book dea!s with the recent history 
and Politics of Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, and 
Greece ; giving an impartial estimate of the state of 
affairs which has led to the present crisis. 


Evolution of the Japan- 
ese, Social and Psychic. By 
Srpyey L. GULICK, M.A., of the American 
Board, Japan. 7s. 6d, net. 


“He analyses with much acuteness the charac- 
teristics of the Japanese people.”—The Spectator. 








ca 


THIRD EDITION OF 
DR. LORIMER’S REMARKABLE NOVEL. 


The Master of Millions. 
By GEoRGR C. LORIMER. 6s. 


“A work to be read and studied with more than 
ordinary attention. It deals with a number of 
problems connected with our social life which have 
hitherto baffled solution.”—7he Empire. 


How TO FIND “THE RIGHT WORD "—See 


A Complete Dictionary of 
Synonyms and Antonyms: 
or Synonyms and Words of Opposite 
Meaning. By Right Rev, SAMUEL 
FaLbows, A.M., D.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


: 


Educational Conquest of | 


the Far East. By Ropert E. 
LEwIs, Secretary Y.M.C.A., Shanghai. 
With Map, Charts, and Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The True Estimate of Life 
and How to Live. By Rev. G. 
CAMPBELL MORGAN, An entirely new, 
enlarged, and revised edition. 2s. 6d. net. 


y . 
A Young Man’s Questions. 
By Ropert E. SPEER, Author of 
“ Principles of Jesus,” &c. 2s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Speer has long had the confidence of the audience 
to which this book is addressed, confidence that he 
has earned by his genuine sympathy with the 
questioners on whose problems he brings the light of 
his experience and thought. 


+ J = 
India’s Problem, Krishna 
or Christ. By Joun P. Jones, D.D., 
of Southern India, A.B.C.F.M. — Illus- 
trated. 6s. net. 

Dr. Jones gives from his rich experience a con- 
vincing summary of the results of the opposing faiths, 
and a most admirable presentation of the general 
results of missionary work in India. 


The Religion of a Mature 
® Mind. Studies in Modern Problems. 
By Professor GEORGE A. COE. 5s, net. 
* Lucidly reasoned and always suggestive, the papers 
will be read with interest by everyone who studies the 
newer movements of Christianity.”— Scotsman, 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE Now Ready, 
containing books by many of the best 
British and American Writers on Re- 
sore and Socia! Problems; Christian 

issions ; Scripture Exposition ; Foreign 
Travel and Residence; and Fiction. With 
a Great Variety of Juvenile Literature and 
Books for Presents. Sent Post Free cn 
receipt of Post Card. 


DEPP 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
21, PATERNOSTER SQUARE; 
AND EDINIU. GH. 

Also at 


New York, Chicago, and Toronto. 
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MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS. 





Never in the History of Publishing has such value been given for the money. 


JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


A Series of Great Works of Fiction by Modern Authors. 


_ EDITED, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION, BY HANNAFORD BENNETT. 
Printed in a new fount of broad-faced, clear type, on specially made superior white antique wove paper. 
Each Volume contains a Biographical Introduction, Photogravure Portrait, and 16 Full-page Illustrations by a 


leading Artist, printed on Fine Art Paper. 


Crown &vo, 8 in. by 54 in, 


Thickness 1jin. Each Volume will 


contain from four to seven hundred pages, and the prices are as fullows : 
2s. net per copy cloth, gold blocked back and side, and gilt top. 
3s. net per copy leather, gold blocked back and side, gilt top, and silk marker. 


THE THREE CLERKS. By Anruony Trotiore. 


[1903. Ready. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuartes Reape. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
WESTWARD HO! 
ADAM BEDE. 


By Witkre CoLtins. 
By Cares Kincstey. 
By Georce Ettor. 


[1903. October. 
1903. Vor, 


[1904. January. 


(1904. February. 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND. By W. M. Tuackeray. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


[1904. March. 


KINDLY WRITE FOR THE FOUR-PAGE PROSPECTUS. 


NEW 6/- 


THE STOLEN EMPEROR. 


“A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,” etc. 


THE OTHER MRS. JACOBS. 


of “ Fugitive Anne,” etc. 
PARTNERS THREE. 


of England,” etc. 


EILEEN. 
HIS MASTER PURPOSE. 


* Ainslie’s Ju-ju,” etc. 


THE ISLAND OF SORROW. 


“ The Baton Sinister,” etc. 


IN THE DAYS OF GOLDSMITH. 


Author of “ Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” ete. 


THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH. 


“ Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” etc. 


THRALDOM. 


Steel,” et 


By Heten Proriero Lewis, 


NOVELS. 


By Mrs. Hucu Fraser, Author of 


By Mrs. Campse_y Praep, Author 


By May Crome tin, Author of “ A Daughter 


By Lucas Cireve, Author of “ His Italian Wife,” ete. 


By Harotp Bixpioss, Author of 


By Grorce Gitpert, Author of 
By M. McD. Bopkiy, K.C., 
By L. T. Meapr, Author of 
*TIooks of 


Author of 


SWEET “DOLL” OF HADDON HALL. By J. E. Muppock, 


Author of “ A Woman's Checkmate,” etc. 


GEORGE SAVILE. 


© 


By Cuarves Moray. 


A powerful Novel by a new writer, and one which shoald stand out from the ordinary rack. 


THE GATE OF NEVER. 
Court of Destiny,” ete. 
THE SILVER BULLET. 


Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” etc. 
By 


A CANADIAN GIRL. 


Author of “ Tempest Torn,” etc. 


SLY BOOTS. 


By G. G. Cuarrerton, Author of * The 
By 
Lieut.-Col. 


Author of * The 


Haaearp, D.S.O., 


Fercus Hvume, 


ANDREW 


By Joun Strange Winter, Author of * Bootle’s Baby,” ete. 


| SLAVES OF PASSION. By Heven Bayuiss, Author of * A Woman 


in the City,” etc. 


TOY GODS. B; 
THE IRON HAND. 


“ Parsued by the Law,” etc. 


NEW 5/- 
THE LADY OF THE ISLAND. 


With Twelve Full-page Illustrations on Art Paper by A. T. Smith. 


NEW 3/6 


By Natuaniet Gusnixs, Author of “ All the 


“ Dr. Nikola,” &c. 


TOLD IN ‘“‘ TATT’S.” 


Winners,” &c 


By Percivay Pickertne, Author of “ A Life Awry,” eic. 
By James MacLaren 


Conran, Author of 


NOVEL. 


By Guy Boorusy, Author of 


NOVELS. 


THE CHASER’S LUCK. By “G.G.,” Author of “Wiukles, A 


Winner,” &c. 





JOHN LONG'S SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF COPYRIGHT NOVELS, 


THE FOLLOWING HAVE LATELY BEEN ADDED. 


THE SIN OF HAGAR. 


HELEN MATHERS, 
THE LOVELY 
MRS. PEMBERTON. 
FLORENCE WARDEN, 
AN ILL WIND. 
Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 
A BEAUTIFUL REBEL. 


EkNESt GLANVILLE. 


WOMAN-THE SPHINX. 


FERGUS HUME, 


THE JUGGLER AND 
THE SOUL. 
HELEN MATHERS, 
THE FUTURE OF ——. ; 
ADELINE SERGEAN'S, [Shor/ly. 
IN SUMMER SHADE. 
MARY E. MANN. [Shorily. 
SOMETHING IN THE CITY. 
FLORENCE WARDEN. [Shor/ly. 
THE GOLDEN WANG-HO. 


FERGUS HUME. [Shortly 


.*. Kindly write to-day to Mr. JOHN LONG for his COMPLLTE CATALOGUE, and the COMPLETE LIST of 


his Jamous 


London : 


SINPENNY NOVELS. 


JOHN LONG, 13 and 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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FROM Mr. NASH’S LIST. 


A NEW LIGHT ON MARY STUART. 


Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 12s. 64. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


sy MARTIN HUME. 

Editor of “The Calendars of Spanish State 
Papers” (Public Record Office), 
Author of “The Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth,” 

[FROM THE FIRST REVIEWS OF 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF MARY, QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. 


“This distinguished historian . .. approaches as 
near to being severely judicial as any historian is ever 
likely to do.”"—Stendard, “Major Hume's brilliant 
narrative comes with a sense of reality of freshness."— 
Dailu;Chronicle, “This vivid and interesting recital 
has brought into clear light the human qualities of 
Mary.”"—Daily Tvlegraph. “ Has brightened a half- 
forgotten jewel in her crown.”—Morning Post, “A 
piece of historical research of profound interest.”-- 
Scotsman, 


In 2 





vols, Svo, with 16 rare Portraits in 


Phologravure, 21s. net. 


The SECRET HISTORY of the 
COURT of ENGLAND, 


From the Accession of George III. to 

the Death of George IV. 
By Lady ANNE HAMILTON. 
A Reprint in Full of the Original Edition, 
published in 1832 

LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS TO 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 

COURT OF ENGLAND. 
LADY ANNE ll veteua. . 
CHARLES JAMES FOX, From the Paintin 


CAROLINE, PRINCESS of WALES. 
From an engraving by 


From an Ol] Print 
g by Opie. 


Schreeder, 
WILLIAM PITT. 

From the Painting by Gainsborough, 
PRINCESS of WALES, 

From an Engraving by H. Meyer, 
VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH. From an Old Print. 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

From the Painting by Sir Wilti 
FREDERICK, DUKE OF YORK. 
From the Painting by Jackson. 


VOLUME I 


CHARLOTTE, 


am Beechey. 


GEORGE IIt. 
From the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
rhe EARL of LIVERPOOL, 

From the Painting by Sir Thomas 
NAPOLEON, From the Painting by C. 
GEORGE CANNING, 

From the Painting 
GEORGE Iv. From the Painting by Hoppner. 
The DUKE of WEL —— 

From an Engravin 
VISCOUNT SIDMOUTH. 
The COUN 


hye 
. Kastlake, 


by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


gly A. Earle. 
From the Painting 


TESS of JERSEY. 
From the Painting by E. T. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A MAN-at-ARMS. Clinton Scollard. 


The PRIME MINISTER and Mrs. 
GRANTHAM. Carlton Dawe. 

STRAWBERRY LEAVES. os Leaf. 

th Impression. 


The, COUNTESS and the KING’S 


by Copley. 


Parris, 





ARY. Percy W 
The ‘STRONGER “CLAIM. a 


The CRUCIBLE. A. F. Slade. 


Ready October 20th. 
RACHEL MARR. Morley Roberts. 


N.B.—* Rachel Marr” 
ever written. This is the opinion of 
read the manuscript and the pubjisher 
enormous demand for the work. 


is one of the greatest novels 
all who have 


anticipates an 





London : EVELEIGH NASH, 32, Bedford Street 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
NEWEST BOOKS. 


GOETHE AND SCHILLER, THE WORKS OF (Translated). 


Edited by N. H. DOLE. 


24 Vols., 8vo, superbly illustrated by 123 Photogravures oa 


Japan Paper, and handsomely bound in buckram, morocco labels, and gi!t tops. A 


Limited Edition (200 sets), £10 16s. net. 


GOETHE, 14 Vols., £6 6s, net; SOHTLLER, 10 Vols., 


£4 10s, net. 


The first edition of Germany's two greatest poets hitherto published, in any language, that is worthy of its 


authors. 


It combines the very best translations extant (see separat2 Prospectus). 
THE ART JUVENILE 


LITTLEDOM CASTLE; and other Tales. 


OF THE SEASON. 
By Mrs. M. H. Srret- 


MANN, with a Coloured Frontispiece by HUGH THOMSON, and many Illustrations by 
that artist, HARRY FURNISS, HENRIETTA RONNER, the late PHIL MAy (in a style not 
usually associated with bis name), the late KATE GREENAWAY (her last drawing before 


her death), and A. RACKHAM. 


TUBE, TRAIN, TRAM, AND CAR. 


BEAVAN. 


Electric Locomotion. By A. H. 
K.C.B, Fally Illustrated, 6s. 


J. A. FROUDE'’S EARLIEST WORK. 
THE NEMESIS OF FAITH; or, 


The History of Sutherland Markham. By JAMES 
ANTHONY FroupE. With Introduction by 
MoNncUuRE D. CONWAY. Orown 8vo, cloth, neat, 1s. 
A reprint of FROUDE’s earliest book, which, in its 
day. had a great infiuence. It is here republished, 
with a lengthy Introduction by Dr. MONCURE 
CONWAY, setting forth the chief points of interest in 
the story, and its claim on the attention of readers 
to-day. 
A NEW 6p. SHAKESPEARE, IN 40 VOLS. 
THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. Ex- 
cellently printed by Messrs. Ballantyne & Co., in 
large, clear type, with HOWARD'S OUTLINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in each volume. 40 vols. (one 
Play in each volume ; vol. 38 : Venus and Aclonis ; 


vol. 39 : Sonnets; vol. 40: Glossary and Index of 
Characters). Neatly bound in leatherette, each 
vol. 6d. 


ABSURD DITTIES. By G. E. FArRow. 
Author of “* The Wallypug of Why,” &c., with 
Pictorial Absurdities by JOHN HASSALL, illus- 
trator of “The Wallypug of Why.” 8q. cr. Svo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


A NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR HOFFMANN. 
LATER MAGIC, a Supplement to the 


Author’s “Modern Magic” and “More Magic.” 
(Each 52.) Fully Illustrated. 5s, (October. 


SEMITIO SERIES. FIFTH VOLUME. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSLIM 
THEOLOGY, JURISPRUDENCE,, AND CON- 
STITUTIONAL THEORY. By PROFESSOR 
D. B. MACDONALD. 5s. net. (Heady. 

Vol. I. PrRor. A. H SAYCE’s “ Babylonian 
and Assyrian Life and Customs.” 

” II. REV. E. DAx’s “Social Life of the 
Hebrews.” 

» Ill. Dr. L. B. Paton’s “ Early History of 
Syria and Palestine.” 

IV. Pror. Durr’s “Theology and Ethics 

of the Hebrews.” 


THE AUTOGRAPH CLASSICS 


(A New SERIEs). 


A collection of works of standard reputation, care- 
fully printed on India Paper, and uniformly bound in 
olive-green lambskin, gilt, with silk register. Large 
crown Svo. 


(1) THE DIVINE COMEDY. By 
DANTK. Translated by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
768 pp., 5s, net. 


(2) EMERSON’S COMPLETE 
WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE. The 
“Sovereign Edition” printed from the plates of 
the “ Riverside Edition.” 4 vols., 4,078 pp., with 
a Collective Index and an Index of Quotations 
(81 pp.), by Professors JOHN A. Woops and 
J. E. CABOT, 25s, net. [Also in cloth gilt, 20s, 
net.] 


(3) FESTUS. By 


with a portrait of the 


P. J. BAILEY, 798 pp. ; 
Author. 5s. net. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 


Sq. er. 8vo, richly bound, 5s, 


A Non-teelnical Deseriptien of 

With Introduction by Str WM. PREECE, 

ROUTLEDGE’S THIN PAPER 
EDITIONS (A New Series). 


On very thin but very opaque paper. Crown 8vo, 


| cloth neat, 2s.; lambskia gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


| exquisitely told. 


AND SONS, 


(1) FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 630 pp. 


2) SMOLLETT’S PEREGRINE 
PICKLE. 608 pp. 


HALF-FORGOTTEN BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth neat, each 2s, 
Each book contains a careful INTRODUCTION by the 
Editor or another. The following are NOW READY : 
MEMOIRS OF GRIMALDI, THE 
CLOWN. By CHARLES DICKENS. With 
CRUIKSHANK’S Plates. 
WHITEFRIARS ; or the -—_ ot 
Charles II. By EM MA Rosixson. 518 p 
THE MYSTERIES — UDOLPHO. 
By ANN RADCLIFFE. 314 . 
CALEB WILLIAMS. " By WILLIAM 
GODWIN, 478 pp. 
TOM BULLKELEY OF LISSING- 
TON. By R. MOUNTENEY-JEPHSON. 444 pp. 
Manz others in active preparation, 


ROUTLEDGE’S POCKET LIBRARY. 


(Olive Books, Peacock Books, Scarlet Books). 
New vols., each 32mo. 
Cloth neat, 1s., lambskin gilt, 2s., ne 
OLIVE BOOKS, 

THE DAGONET BALLADS and 
other Poems. By GEORGE R. SIMS. 392 pp. 
The first large edition has been sold out at once, 
and a second is now ready. 

AN ADMIRABLE COLLECTION OF STORY POEMS, 
A TREASURE-HOUSE TO THE RECITEK. 
BALLADS AND LEGENDS. By 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 436 pp. 

“Many of them attain a very high pathos of the 
true realistic stamp; nor is it only in pathos that 
Mr. Langbridge excels. * Exit Tommy’ seems to usa& 
singularly perfect specimen of its class, simply and 
The volume fully deserves the 
popularity which, in our judgment, it is pretty sure 
to attain.”— Spectator. 


THE PIKE COUNTY BALLADS. By 
Colonel JOHN Hay. 156 pp. 
SCARLET BOOKS. 
THE SCARLET LETTER. by 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 320 pp. 


5 
THE BOY S OWN LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, each 3s, 6d. 

() THE CUBAN TREASURE 
ISLAND: a Story of Adventure by Land and by 
Sea. By W. PATRICK KELLY, With plates by 
IVOR SYMEs. 

(3) THE PRISONER OF THE 
GURKHAS: a Tale of the Nepal War. By F. P. 
GIBBON. With plates by [VOR SYMEs. 








(3) THE YELLOW SATCHEL. By 


FRED. WHISUAW. With plates by J. A. SYMINGTON 


Ltd.: LONDON. 
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By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
REBECCA of SUNNYBROOK 
FARM. 6/- 
HALF-A-DOZEN HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 3/6 


A Story for Girls, 
By LILIAN WHITING. 
THE LIFE RADIANT.  5/- 


ByL. BEATRICE THOMPSON. 
WHO’S.WHO AT THE ZOO. 


New Edition. 5/- 


ByELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
POEMS OF PASSION. 


Only Complete Edition. 


POEMS OF PLEASURE. 


Only Complete Edition. 
With Thirty New Poems. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, tastefully printed, cf 
these well-known volumes are uow 
published in two styles of binding at 
is. net and 1s, 6d. net. 


By SIDNEY HERBERT 
BURCHELL. 


MY LADY OF THE BASS. 


THIRD LARGE EDITION now ready. Crown 
Svo, pp. 424, cloth gilt, 6s. 

This has been repoited by the town and 
country trade, wholesale and. retail, as one 
of the most successful novels during July 
and August. 

BIRMINGHAM POST.—“There are numerous 
dramatic situations and a couple of love episodes, 
which add to the zest of the narrative, and carry the 
reader on from page to page. It is a cleverly con- 
structed story, and the characters are drawn with the 
skill of a master hand. * My Lady of the Bass’ is one 
ot the best roma ces of its kind that has come trom 
the press this year.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.— All this is told in fasc'nat- 
ing fashion by the author. aud tew readers are likely 
to find other than thorough satistaction with a story 
marked by sound workmanship, a clear grasp of 
character, and a respect lor the intelligence of his 
readers.” 

LEEDS MERCURY.—“This book deserves definite 
commendation. It is a powerful romance. .. . tue 
workmanship is both spirited and picturesque, and 
there is throughout the careful composition this 
author’s books never lack. * My Lady of the Bass’ 
will not be merely read, it will be gratefully 
remembered,” 


BIBELOTS. Recently Published. 


16.—Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 

17.—Browne’s Religio Medici. 

18.—Early English Ballads. 

19.—An Old English Miscellany. 

20.—A Dante Treasury. 

21.—Pickwickian Wit and 
Humour. 


GLASGOW HERALD.— “rorthy of being cased in 
gold.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Oxe of the prettiest sets 
of bvokiets whicu have recently exhibited tue teste 
and skill of modern publishers,” 
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NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


(With Early Reviews.) 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE SOUL OF CHIVALRY. 6s. 


“Such a finished piece of work, and manifests so 
many evilences of the practised hand that we should 
say it was by some well-known writer. In fact, the 
reviewer has a suspicion that he mieht venture to 
gness who the author is who thus measures his talents, 
Fither we have heard of the anonymous author before, 
or we shall hear of him again. The firm strokes in 
this book can never go unrewarded.”— Liverpool Post. 


PADMINI: an Indian Romance. 
By T. RAMAKRISHNA, Author of “Life in an 
Indian Village.” With Introduction by Rs. Hon, 
JaMes Bryck. 3s. 6d. 


“A story of Southern India in the Seventeenth 
Century ; portrays the overthrow of the great Vizian- 
agar Houze by the usurper Saluva "— Glasgow /erald, 


. 


“A remarkable Indian bceok.”—Jooluan, 


ARCHIE WYNWARD. by Harry 
TiGHE. 6s. 


“A Jong novel, carefully and quietly worked out, of 
the youth and career of the scion of an old Jrish 
family. There is much about stage life, Archie's 
mother having becn an actress.”— 7imes. 


THE SINS OF A SAINT: a His- 
torical Romance of the Time of 
Dunstan. By J. Rh. AITKEN. With I rontis- 
piece. 65S. 

“The story reminds one more of Lytton than Scott, 
and it is doubtful whether Lytton himself ever wrote 
a more powerful tale. The reader is transported into 
the life of those ancient times and sees the men and 
women living their lives with all their loves and hates, 
their heroisms and cruelties. their superstitions, their 
sins, and their grand virtues.”—Vrimitive Methodist. 


THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


STIRLING. 3s. 6d. 


“An extremely interesting study of a simple 
community fifty years ago. We are first introduced 
to a wild and lonely part of the Lake District of 
England, where people are building a railway. This 
is Navvyland. Then the scene changes to Pern, 
whither representatives of the people and their 
spiritual leaders emigrate in connection with a great 
vailway. The story is developed with an admixture 
of pathos and humour which never ceases to attract.” 

Scotsman, 


sy Hew 


FRANCIS VANE, A LABOURER. 
By D. F. WALTERS. 3s. 6d. 

“A story of gloom and sadness, told in artless, 
s'mple language, and on occasions touching heights 
and depths of pas-ion not easily compassed by the 
average novelist.”— )orkshire Post. 


ANNALS OF HOLLYFONT. By 


FELIX LACLAND. 658. 


“There is certainly a charm about the writing, 
with its echoes of Sterne aud Goldsmith, its pictures, 
of provincial society, and its old-fashioned manner.” 

Times. 


in Preparation. 
CRISTINA: a _  “MHistorical 


Romance of Mediceval Italy. By 
EMILY UNDERDOWs, Author of ~ Dante Vig- 
netces,” * Dante and Beatrice, a Play,’ ac. Mlus- 
trated by A. TWIDLE. Gs. 


BRUGES LA MORTE. by lopeyn- 


BACH, Translated by Tuomas DUNCAN. 68, 


PEELAH; or, the Bewitched 
Maiden of Nepal. by E.MAXtKkkv. 6s. 


UNDER THE FOREST SOUGHS. 


By MARY H,. DeBENHAM. 65. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW (RE-WRITTEN) EDITION. 
THE WONDERFUL CENTURY IN 


the Age of New Ideasin Science and 
Invention. By ALPRED RUSSEL WALLACE 
Author of * Island Life,” &c. Now for the first 
time Illustrated with 107 Pictures, 540 pp. 
7s. Gd. net. . 


A NEW “UNCLE REMUS.” 
CUNNIE RABBIT, MR. SPIDER, 


and other Beef. West African Folk-Tales, 
taken down trom'the Lemne Tribe by FLORENCE 
M. CRONISE, and Edited by Prof. H. W. Warp. 
With numeroas [!lustrations by GERALD SICHEL, 
5s. 


FROM ADAM'S PEAK TO ELE- 
PHANTA (Ce\lou and india) By EbwArp 
CAKPENTER. Coeaper Kdit'on, cr. 8vo, with the 
original Illustrations. 4s, Gd. 


THE PHILCSOPHY OF AUGUSTE 
Comte. By Prof. LEVY-ceRCHL. Translated, 
with introduction, by FREDERIC HARRISON, 
M.A., Notes and Index. 8vo, 70s. Gd. 

“Its publication in 1900 was an event in the history 
of the Positivist movements. A translation was 
urgently demanded of this masterly book. His entire 
work is rather an exposition, not a refutation, or a 
criticism, or an advocacy of Comte’s philosophical 
system. But it may be said at once that no one abroad 
or at home, certainly neither Mill, nor Lewes, nor 
Spencer, nor Caird, has so truly grasped and assimi- 
lated Comte’s ideas as M, Léevy-Brahl."—Zairact from 
FREDERIC HARRISON'S lutroduction. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF RESPONSI- 
BILITY: ‘Valks with a Boy. By MAYNARD 
KUTLER. With Introduction by the Master ot 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Cloth, 76. Gd. uct ; 
paper, 7S, net. 


DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL 
Allusions. By T. b. IARBOTYLE, Author ot 
“A Dictionary of Classical Quotations.” Svo, 


7s. Ed. 


CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Prot. G@. Vilba. ovo, = 6d. ~ ~ 
[Library a AUOSOPHY, 


“A mine of information.”—aily Ves. 


PERPETUAL PEACE: a Fhilo- 
sophical Essay. y IMMANUEL: KANT, 
‘trauslated, with Inuroduc.ion and Notes, by M. 
CAMPBELL SMITH, M.A., and Preface by Prof. 
LAITA, 2S. Gd. 


LITTLE NOTES ON SHAKES- 


peare’s Engiand. by AMELIA ANDREWELs. 
Cloth, 1S. 


TENNYSON’S “(IN MEMORIAM.” 
‘the Text, with a running Commentary an 
copious Annotations, ty HK. MANsFORD, 32mo, 
cloth, 2s. net, lamouskin gilt, 26. Gd. net. A 
charming little Edition, uniform with * The 
Message of Man” (‘Third Edition). 


CRITICS OF HERBARTIANISM. 
by F. H. HAYWARD, D.Lit., MA. 45. 6c. 


GOD AND THE AGNOSTICS; or, 
the End of the Age of Faith. Ly AN 
LNGLISHUMAN. 658. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S NEW 
Policy. By H. W. Wiisux, Author of * Jron- 
claus in Action,” &e. A new volume of the 
“ burning questions Series.” Sd. 


THE BAS:/S OF MORALITY. iy 


ARTHUR SCHOPENUAUER. 4s. Gd. 
“ Will be widely welcomed.”—cvfsman, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 


& Go., Ltd., LONDON. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS, | ‘tatio& Windus’ New Books 





AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON WEST AFRICA. 


THE ADVANCE OF OUR WEST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 
By Captain BRAITHWAITE WALLIS. 


Fully Illustrated, Medium 8vo, cloth 24s. 


Captain Wallis, who, from his official position as Acting Commissioner in Sierra Leone, 
had unusual opportunities of informing himself as to the trend of events which culminated 
in the rising, describes in simple yet graphic style the series of tragic and dramatic 
happenings which preceded the suppression of the revolt, in the military operations 
vecasioned, by which he was himself continuously engaged. The book also contains a 
chapter on Bush-Fighting. 


MES ESCALADES DANS LES MARTIN me ‘ewe. AND OTHERS. . 
ALPES ET LE CAUCASE, i hice Paittox, | ANNA SWANWICK. A Memoir and 


Traduit de l'Anglais par MAURICE PAILLON. 
Recollections. By MARY L. BRUCE. Illustrated 


With a new Preface and Notice on Mummery asa | 

Climber. Illustrated by a Portrait of the Author | - a i" 
with a photogravure portrait and five others in 

half-tone. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


in Collotype. 24 full-page Plates, and 4 Maps. | 
Paper covers, 9s. net. 


A THRILLING STORY OF BOTANY BAY. 
HELEN ADAIR. By Louis Becxe, Author of “By Reef and Palm.” 


Crown 8vo, Red Cloth Library, 6s. 
A thrilling story based on fact, describing the career of a young Irish girl whose father was 
transported to Botany Bay. 











SOCIETY IN A GARRISON TOWN. 


THAT FAST MISS BLOUNT. 


Roy HoORNIMAN, Author of “The Sin of 
Atlantis,” &c. Crown Svo, Red Cloth Library, 6s. 


A TALE OF MONTE CARLO. 


By A MONTE CARLO VENTURE. By 


PHILIP TREHERNE, Author of “ Miss Chesterton's 
Decision.” Crown S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW THIN PAPER EDITION, 


THE WERMIAIDYD SERIES. 
The Best Plays of Old Dramatists. 


Literal reproductions of the old text. Each Volume containing about 500 pages and a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Feap. Svo, leather, 3s, 6d. net ; cloth, 2s, 6d. net, 

The publisher has pleasure in announcing a new edition of this well-known series, printed in handy form on 
THIN PAPER. To be issued 4 vols. per month until completed, The following are now ready : 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Edited | WILLIAM CONGREVE. Edited by 


by HAVELOCK ELLIS, Intro, by J. A. SYMONDS, A. 0. EWALD. 


THOMAS OTWAY. RICHARD STEELE. Edited, Intro. 


by Hon. RODEN NoKL. and Notes, by G. A. AITKEN, 


Intro. and Notes 





THE FIRST WAR ARTIST. 
CRIMEAN SIMPSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


With 25 Illustrations, including Photogravure Frontispiece. Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. Fine edition, £2 2s. net. 
A NIECE’S LETTERS TO HER AUNT. | LIVES WORTH LIVING. NEW VOL. 
THE PECULIAR HISTORY OF THESTORY OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


MARY ANN SUSAN. By B.O. BLAKE, Crown By A.S. ARNOLD. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. r Svo, cloth, as. ed, 


CHRONICLES OF FINLAND. 


THE GRAND DUCHY OF FINLAND. 
By the Author of “A Visit to the Russians.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 6d. net. 

SIXTH THOUSAND. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. NEW VOL. THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 
. = By the Right Hon. JouN MORLEY. New Popular 
SEA CHILDREN. By S. Hore Unabridged Edition, in 1 vol. With a Biblio: 


EVANS. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. graphy. Large crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 





\ TALE OF CANTERBURY. 


TONFORD MANOR. By S. Hancock, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS IN PREPARATION, 


LADY DIANA BEAUGLERK: Her Life and Work 


By Mrs, STEUART ERSKINE, Illustrated with Coloured Plates, Lithographs, and many reproductions in 
half-tone. Royal 4to, £3 13s. 6d. net. Also a Fine Edition. 


COMMISSIONER’ KERR-—An In- GRAIN OR CHAFF? The Auto- 
dividuality, By G. Prrr-Lewis, K.C. With biography of a Police Magistrate. A. 0. 
photogravure and half-tone portraits. Demy 8vo, PLOWDEN. Demy dvo, cloth gilt, with photo- 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net, gravure frontispiece. 16s, net. 





OLD TIME ALDWYCH, KINGSWAY, AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 


CHARLES GORDON, Author of “The Old Bailey and Newgate.” Fully Illustrated. Medium 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. net. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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BARRY PAIN’S NEW HUMOROUS BOOK. 
Feap. &vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By BARRY 


PAIN, Author of “ Eliza,” &c. 


PICTURESQUE HUNTING SKETCHES. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. 


THE BEST OF THE FUN. By 
Captain E. PENNELL-ELMHIRST, Author of “ The 
Cream of Leicestershire.” With 8 Coloured Ilus- 
tr»tions by G. D. GILES, and 48 in Black and 
White by J. STURGESS and G. D. GILEs. 








ARNOLD BENNETT'S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LEONORA. By ARNOLD BENNET?, 
Author of “ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 





On Oct. 8th. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A LADY OF MISRULE. By Henry 


CRESSWELL, Author of “ A Precious Scamp,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A SPLENDID IMPOSTOR. By FRED 


WHISHAW, Author of “ Mazeppa,” &c. 





Crown $vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
A BUTTERFLY: her Friends and. 


her Fortunes. By IzA Durrus HARpy, 
Anthor of “ Man, Woman, and Fate,” &c. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


LADY JUDAS. By FRANK BakRETT, 
Author of “ Fettered for Life.” 

“For those who love an exciting story, ‘ Lady Judas’ 
will prove enthralling. Mr. Barrett has chosen a 
fascinating subject, and the finished product does him 
credit.” Sheffield Telegraph. 

THE MYSTERY OF LINCOLN’S. 
INN. By ROBERT MACHRAY, Author of “ The 
Vision Splendid,” &c, 

“The story is contrived with admirable ingenuity.” 

—Glasgew Herald, 


UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION. 


By M. P. SHIEL, Author of * The Purple Cloud.” 


“A wealth, almost unbouuded, of imagination, a- 


power of description, and a largeness of aim equalled 

by few, if any, living novelists.”—70-Day. 

PRINCE HAGEN: a Phantasy. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. tid. 

“A powerful indictment of modern civilised society, 

and one which is likely to be widely read, if only for 

the sake of the slight but fascinating story in which 

it lies embedded.”— Daily News, 

LOVE AND LOVERS OF THE. 
PAST. By PAUL GAULOT, Author of “A Lover 
of the Queen.” Translated by C. LAROCHE, M.A. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 





6s, 
“ an admirable—indeed, a fascinating bit of work.” 
—To-Day. 


ESSAYS AND HISTORIETTES. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of * As we are 
and As we may be,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 

“ Whether they be regarded from the point of view 
of date or of subject, the pieces brought together in 
this volume fali into two groups, in each of which 
admirers of Sir Walter Besant will find a biographical 
interest, in addition to the matter and manner of the 
papers themselves. ... Sanely enthusiastic, almost 
epigrammatically good-humoured.”—Scofsman. 


IN LAKELAND DELLS AND 
FELLS. By W.T. PALMER, Author of * Lake- 
Country Rambles.” With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“Mr. Palmer’s book will be most enjoyed by those 
who know the country best. It is not a guiae-book, 
but a miscellany of papers, well written and stimu- 
lating to read. ... There is not a page in the book 
but is odorous of the open air. The papers will 
instruct anyone who has thoughts of doing the Lake 
district, not as a tourist, but seriously and thoroughly; 
and they should animate and please whoever reads 
them.”—Scotsman, 

5 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 

THE WINGED Victory. By Bernard Home. THE 

ENGLAND OF THE PASTON LEITERS. By Charles 

Menmuir, M.A. THE PLANET OF ROMANCE, Ey. 

Ed. Vincent Heward, A LITERARY HIGHWAY. By 

Walter Dexter, ABoUT CUCKUOS, MRS, VICKERY’S 

RECORD AGED Cuckoo. By Alexandcr H. Japp, 

LL.D. Gout THE NEMESIs. By Dr. Yorke-Davies. 

JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. By Perey Fitzgerald. 

REVIVING APPRECIATION OF MILTON, By Sylvanus 

Urban, 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 


Tuts is the last issue of the Acapemy under the present 
editorship. The retiring Editor salutes the advancing 
Editor. 


Mr. Reprorp’s name only occasionally comes before the 
—_ and then the public either smiles or gets angry. 

- Redford’s latest action in his capacity of Censor of 
Plays has been to refuse a license for the performance in 
Italian of D’Annunzio’s ‘‘ La Citti Morta.” This is just 
on a line with Mr. Redford’s refusal to license ‘‘ Monna 
Vanna” last year. Until the censorship is abolished or put 
on some sort of reasonable footing this sort of thing will 
no doubt continue. But on any grounds we do not see 
why a license should be refused to Madame Duse to 
produce ‘‘La Citts Morta” when licenses are readily 
granted to musical comedies which, from the moral point 
of view (presumably Mr. Redford’s), are infinitely worse. 


Mr. Foro Mavox Huerrer contributes an arresting 
reface to a new translation of certain of Guy de 
aupassant’s stories in Messrs. Duckworth’s ‘‘ Greenback 
Library.” He points out an essential difference between 
the English and French tongues as a means of artistic 
expression. ‘‘De Maupassant,’ he says, ‘‘ could write 
a pure and limpid vernacular which was also pure and 
limpid literary French.’’ But in English that is not 
sible: we have a spoken language and a written 
anguage,-and to confuse them is to become either un- 
literary or awkwardly colloquial. As an instance Mr. 
Hueffer gives the French : ‘ J’éprouve un désir,” which a 
Frenchman will both say and write. The Englishman, 
on the other hand, would probably write “I feel a desire,” 
but he would certainly say, ‘I want to.” And in this 
respect de Maupassant had an initial advantage ; he used 
simple and colloquial words, and no unusual or precious 
words stood out to take the mind from the simple current 
of the story. Yet de Maupassant was an absolute artist, 
a master of rhythm as well as situation. The translations 
in this volume are exceptionally good. 





Tue ‘Daily Mail” has begun the serial publication 
of a political romance by Mr. St. Loe Strachey, editor of 
the *‘Spectator.’’ The title of the story is ‘* ‘The Great 
Bread Riots,” and it was written in 1885, just before the 
General Election, when Fair Trade and Protection were 
being discussed. But that question dropped when 
Mr. Gladstone inaugurated his lrish policy. ‘The recent 
revival of the question has induced Mr. Strachey to print 
the narrative in the columns of the ‘‘ Daily Mail,” the 
conditions now, he considers, being practically the same 
as they were then. ‘The story is supposed to be told by 
“a Grandfather fifty years hence,” and opens thus: ‘‘ You 
ask me, my dear grandson, to put on record some account 
of the troubled times of fifty years ago, of which you 
read so much in the memoirs and histories now appearing, 
and which I can so well remember.” 





Tue first number of the ‘‘ Book Monthly ” lies before us. 
The publication is not designed to be a critical journal ; 
it aims rather to be a record and guide for all people 
interested in books, and a chronicle of current literature. 
At the same time it has articles of literary interest, such 
as that on Mr. William Faux, who has just retired from 
the office of librarian to Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son. 
Mr. Faux, after fifty years experience of a circulating 
library, remains cheery and hopeful. He admits that 
eighty per cent. of the books read are novels, and he 
admits that many are ‘‘ really very poor reading,” but he 
has faith that the ‘“‘ Old Guard of readers in England ” 
will grow in number. At present, unfortunately, the 
chances seem rather the other way. ‘The ‘‘ Book Monthly” 
is well printed and designed, and in Mr. Milne’s 
experienced hands should find its public. 


Aw interesting bookseller’s catalogue reaches us from 
Manchester. It contains an unusually full list of books 
illustrated by the artists of the ’sixties, such men as Ford 
Madox Brown, A. B. Houghton, Keene, Leighton, Millais, 
Pinwell, Whistler, Rossetti and Sandys. For a number 
of years these beautiful wood engravings were almost 
forgotten ; the books containing them might be picked up 
for a fifth or sixth of the original cost. Even now the 
prices asked are not high, but they are steadily rising. 
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Mr. W. D. Howeits, in the current ‘ Harper’s Maga- 
zine,” has a characteristic article on the modern novel and 
the modern reading public. The philosopher whom Mr. 
Howells makes the chief figure and talker round the 
library fire, says a good many things which were worth 
saying. For instance :— 

The philosopher said the actual interior form of non- 
literary literature was an effect of the thin spread of our 
literary culture, and outwardly was the effect of the thick 
spread of our material prosperity. The dollar - and -a - half 
novel of to-day was the dime novel of yesterday in an avatar 
which left its essence unchanged. It was even worse, for it 
was less sincerely and forcibly written, and it could not be 
so quickly worn out and thrown away. Its beauty of paper, 
print, and binding gave it a claim to regard which could 
not be ignored, and established for it a sort of right to lie 
upon the table, and then stand upon the shelf, where it 
seemed to relate itself to genuine literature, and to be of 
the same race and lineage. As for this vast new reading 
public, it was the vast old reading public with more means 
in its pocket of satisfying its crude, childish taste. Its 
head was the same empty head. 


This rather embarrassed the philosopher’s hearers, but 
they said nothing, and then the philosopher proceeded to 
talk about fiction and science. Science had, he said, at 
that very moment, ‘‘caught the bread out of fiction’s 
mouth, and usurped the highest functions of imagination. 
es Science no longer waited for the apple to fall 
before inferring a Jaw of gravitation, but went about with 
a stick knocking fruit off every bough in the hope that 
something suggestive would come of it.’’ From which 
the philosopher proceeds to the deduction that fiction is 
going the way of science :— 

First the inference, then the fact; was not that the new 
scientific way? It looked like it; and it seemed as if the 
favourite literature of the new reading public were quite in 
the spirit of the new science. Its bold events, its prodigious 
characters, its incredible motives, were not they quite of the 
nature of the fearless conjecture which imagined long and 
short electric waves, and then spread a mesh of wire to 
intercept them and seize their message ? 


Concerning the scientific wisdom of Mr. Howell’s discourse 
we can say nothing, but we are quite sure he is sound on 
the fiction side. 


Pror. Rateicn contributes to the first number of the 
‘Scottish Historical Review” an article on ‘* The Lives of 
Authors.” ‘‘ A student of history,” says Prof. Raleigh, 
“who has to contend every day with the scarcity and 
inaccuracy of human records, finds himself forced to admit 
that men are wise, and care little for fame ” :— 

Each generation of men goes about its business and its 
pleasure with immense energy and zest; each, when jt has 
passed away, leaves the historians of a later era to spell out 
what they can from a few broken stones and torn scraps of 
parchment. The opinion of Shakespeare, that 

“Nothing ‘gainst Time’s scythe can make defence 

Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence,” 

ive breed, 1 ce, 
is the opinion of the sane world; and the desire for pos- 
thumous fame, “that last infirmity of noble minds,” is a rare 
infirmity. The Romans were content to bequeath to us their 
blood and their law. If every human creature were provided 
with some separate and permanent memorial, we could not 
walk in the fields for tombstones. 


Happily every human creature needs no such memorial : 
yet many lives of which we should be glad to have 
records are practically unrecorded. Literary biography 
practically begins with the seventeenth century. Thomas 
Heywood ‘‘ planned a volume to contain ‘the lives of all 
the poets, foreign and modern, from the first before 
Homer to the norissimi and last.’’’ But Heywood never 
proceeded with his scheme. Then came Fuller with his 
**Worthies of England,” and Walton with his matchless 
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“Lives,” and Aubrey with his passion for facts and 
gossip. Aubrey, like Walton, wrote often of men he had 
known, and when he wrote of them his work was at its 
best. There is no fear nowadays that literary biography 
will leave even the most foolish facts unrecorded. But 
the literary historian of the future will not have so diffi- 
cult a task as might be conjectured; for time will deal 
kindly with many names and bury them in decent oblivion 
long before the serious biographer begins his work. 





Tue reason which Mr. George Moore gives for his 
secession from the Roman Catholic Church is rather 
remarkable: he decided to leave it because the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin attended the King’s Levee, 
and because Maynooth received His Majesty in spite of the 
opinion of Irish Nationalists. In a letter to the “Irish 
Times” Mr. Moore said :— 


When will my unfortunate country turn its eyes from Rome 
—the cause of all her woe? Rome has betrayed Ireland 
through the centuries. In the fifth century a Roman Arch- 
bishop cursed Tara. In the eleventh century a Roman 
Bishop invited Henry II. to invade Treland. In the eighteenth 
century the Irish Bishops expressed their willingness to accept 
salaries from England. In the nineteenth century, when 
Treland stood victorious on the threshold of freedom, the 
priests pressed forward together, shoulder to shoulder, and 
struck down Parnell. In the first years of the twentieth 
century Maynooth and the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
deserted the Irish Parliamentary party—one in the hope of 
getting a Catholic university, the other in order to get a 
Cardinal’s hat. But we should feel no surprise at these acts 
of treachery. Rome has been anti-national in every country. 
Rome has no care for any country. Rome is not national, 
even in Italy. Rome aims at a wider corporation than 
nationality, and an English duke is more to Rome than the 
entire province of Connaught. 


Then Mr. Moore proceeds to talk further about the 
Cardinal’s hat and Home Rule. The question of theology 
does not appear to come in at all. 


We wonder what theatrical managers over here would 
say to the dramatic criticism which appears from time to 
time in the New York ‘‘ American”? Writing of a play, 
called the ‘‘ Jersey Lily,” Mr. Alan Dale says :— 

A young woman who has the pluck to stand. clad yet 
unashamed, amid a score of gurgling, pirouetting, Pompadoured 
chorus girls, with her hair done like a Christian, is surely 
destined for some more daring flight of originality than “ The 
Jersey Lily.” When we spotted Miss Ring some time ago, as 
the centre of attraction in Mrs. Osbora Co.’s vapid lotion for 
debilitated intellects, her unusual-ness won her instant recog- 
nition. I shall never hold, as some might do, that Miss Ring 
seemed particularly good because the others seemed par- 
ticularly bad. On that interesting occasion—was it “ Tommy 
Rot” ?—this lithe, thin young women, with the well-bred 
face, and the smooth, affectionate hair stood forth on her 
merits, 


No doubt Mr. Dale’s scorn of the play is justified, but 
what does he mean by “‘affectionate hair’? Has he 
exhausted all the other adjectives ? 


Mr. G. Sraxtey Exuis gives in the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine ”’ 
some extraordinary examples of what he calls ‘‘ Scholastic 
Howlers.”” There was recently an examination of pupil 
teachers for scholarships, and some of the results, as Mr. 
Ellis says, are wonderful. The paper to which the writer 
particularly refers was on ‘‘ General Information,” and it 
contained a dozen questions, of which six only had to be 
answered. In the first question, among other points, was, 
** Give the dimensions of a brick ;”’ to which one answer 
was, ‘Ike dimensions of a brick are clay, sand, and 
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water.” But it is better still when we get to science, art 
and literature. Mr. Ellis writes :— 

The fifth question is, “Give the numes of six living 
Englishmen distinguished in science, art, or literature. Name 
the grounds of distinction in each case.” Science is a hard 
nut. But art is easy. They plumped for Police Constable 
Jones. As to literature, why, ‘‘ Canon Doyle is noted for the 
many works he has produced on Scripture.” Is that c. and b., 
Sir Arthur? As to art, “ Sir Edward Poynter is a well-known 
drawing man. He designs for schools.” Now the origin of 
the last sentence is the cream of the joke. But it is so “ wrop 
in mist’ry” to the uninitiate that one in a thousand, and one 
only, will understand. 

Question 9 is, “Give the titles and authors of the books in 
which the following characters are introduced:—“. . . 
Lancelot . . .” “Lancelotis in the Mort d’Arthur, which 
was written by Caxton.” And now comes an answer which 
would have saddened the heart of a humourist who hated to 
waste a good thing, for his parody has been taken for serious- 
ness, and no other Lancelot has been known. ‘“ Lancelot was 
a Yankee in the Court of King Arthur, by Mark Twain.” 


But the finest thing of all was the answer to the question, 
“What institution is connected with the Oval?” ‘‘ The 
Oval is where the Lords play.” It would be interesting 
to know how many of these candidates passed in subjects 
other than ‘‘ General Information.” 


We find in the current “ Blackwood’s Magazine” an 
article of considerable personal interest concerning Edward 
FitzGerald by his grand niece, Mary Eleanor FitzGerald 
Kerrich. The writer deals pleasantly and intimately with 
the homes and haunts of FitzGerald, and gives some 
charming impressions of his ways indoors and out. But 
one purely personal recollection impresses us most strongly. 
The writer had been staying with FitzGerald :— 


Tt was here that I last saw FitzGerald—not many months 
before he fell into that peaceful sleep from which there was 
to be no awakening this side of the “ Door of Darkness.” 

Ihad been spending an hour or so of the morning with 
him, seeing him write at his tall untidy desk—apples on it, 
one of which he munched, offering another to me—and I had 
persuaded him to return to Boulge with me. So together 
we set forth, and much talk we had about the notes of the 
robin-—how shrilly sweet and staccato, and from that to music. 
The music of Boulge Church in his youth, the rustic musi- 
cians, violoncello, violin, and flute players—lovers of their 
art and their instruments, and their—to them—all-perfect 
rendering of the church music of that day, quaint in its turns 
and harmonies, ani intricate enough too, some of it. 

He lunched at Boulge, bread and cheese, or some such very 
simple fare, and presently walked back to Little Grange, his 
large blue coat hanging loosely on his spare aristocratic 
figure, a little bowed then, a little feeble. He always had the 
“scholar’s stoop” from the neck, his hat rather to the back 
of his head, and the dreamy abstract look in his quite 
wonderfully beautiful blue eyes--eyes which, with his incom- 
parable smile, were unforgettable. 

So he passed out of my sight, and out of my life, for I 
never saw him again. 


At that time FitzGerald’s sight was failing, and he seemed 
to be conscious of the end; and with that consciousness 
he went alone over Boulge Hall, the house of many 
memories, for the last time. 


Mr. Wittiam Arcuer has been writing in the ‘“‘ Morning 
Leader” on William Congreve. He says :— 


One of the peculiarities of Restoration Comedy (at least so 
I find it) is that, however often you read a play, it leaves 
practically no trace upon your mind. In most cases this is 
fortunate. The memory which can burden itself with the 
intrigues of Wycherley and Congreve has a very unsavory 
cargo. In truth, the plots are of no account—they are merely 
the figures in a set of licentious quadrilles—and the in- 
dividuality of the characters is obscured rather than impressed 
upon us by the type-names given to them. 


There we entirely agree with Mr. Archer, and indeed 
throughcut the article we are with Mr. Archer and against 
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Mr. G. S. Street. We do not think that Mr. Street at 
all makes out his case for Congreve; certainly, as Mr. 
Archer says, he was in no true sense a satirist ; ‘‘ he applied 
to the fools the criticism of his knaves, and joined with 
his rakes in deriding their victims.” Moliére, on the 
other hand, was a true satirist :— 

Moliére criticises when Congreve gloats and chuckles. 
Moliére laughs at vice, Congreve jeers at virtue. The world 
of Moliére contains, along with much knavery and folly, the 
average admixture of honesty and kindliness. In the world 
of Congreve, as Macaulay says, rhetorically but not unjustly 
“We are surrounded by foreheads of bronze, hearts like th, 
nether millstone, and tongues set on fire of hell.” 


Mr. Bast. Worsroxp, in the current ‘ Cornhill,” has a 
suggestive essay under the title ‘Poetic Justice.” A 
writer in a contemporary not long ago compiled a list of 
‘* world-men,” and was ata loss to account for the fact 
that the artists were as numerous as the men of action. 
On that fact Mr. Worsfold hangs his paper. “ By all 
means,” he says, ‘“‘let us range the poets and the artists 
together, and include the men of science with the men of 
action. We can then put it quite bluntly, and ask, Why 
does the world value the artists as much as the men of 
action?” Plato, Aristotle, Czsar, Napoleon, Newton, 
Darwin, all these did revolutionary things in action or 
science or philosophy. ‘‘ But what has Shakespeare or 
Homer, Michael Angelo, Dante, or Velasquez given us? 
If their gift be a conception of life, then what conception, 
and how does it benefit mankind?’’ And the answer is— 

not, indeed, that they have given a new conception of life, 
but that they keep alive, renew, and enlarge, a conception of 
life without which life would not be worth living. It is the 
vital and vitalising belief that there is a higher morality than 
the morality embodied in the actions of the men and women 
that we know, a higher beauty than the beauty which we see 
in man and nature. 

It is this conception of life and nature—this divine discon- 
tent with the things of to-day, and this divine hope in the 
things of to-morrow—that lies at the bottom of all the pro- 
cesses and all the results of the artist mind. By holding this 
belief before mankind the artists show the gaol to which the 
race must advance. They bid it advance; they help it to 
advance. 

With the artist is always present the ideal, the ultimate 
conception. He goes to nature, but he selects and idealises 
and beautifies, though always, if he be a true artist, 
with a strong hold on essential reality. Mr. Worsfold 
concludes :— 

Were it not for the artists’ conception of life, the soul of 
man would droop before the awful mystery in which its 
destiny is thus enshrouded. The presence of this con- 
ception is witness that the process by which one day the 
Imperfect will be merged in the Perfect is actually going 
on around us. The artists’ conception of life is, therefore, 
no mirage of the desert, but a Pisgah outlook upon a 
land of promise—distant but real. Is it strange that we 
should hold this mountain view of life more dear than 
any spectacle of life among the tents ? 


Tue house in Portsmouth in which Charles Dickens was 
born has been bought by the Portsmouth Corporation. 
The Mayor started the bidding at £300, and it was quickly 
run up to £1,125, at which price it was knocked down to 
the corporation. It is,on the whole, much better that 
the house should be owned by a public body than that it 
should be turned into a museum for private profit. 


From recent wills we take the following :— 


William Henry Miles, a director of Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent and Co., publishers, £69,862 gross, £6,295 
net personalty. 

Leopold Benjamin Farjeon, novelist, £456. 
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Tue Lyceum is to be reconstructed and turned into a 
music-hall—that is to be the end of the theatre with which 
most of us associate the best and highest dramatic work 
of the past five-and-twenty years. Shareholders, of 
course, want to make money, and they can hardly be 
blamed for taking what seems the shortest cut to secure 
it; but at the same time one cannot help feeling that a 
longer fight might have been made in the interests of real 
drama. In a letter from Sir Henry Irving read at the 
general meeting the writer said: ‘‘ Holding the views 
which I do regarding the possible good influence of a 
theatre on the community, 1 could not honestly acquiesce 
in such a proposal as that set forth .” But the 
old Lyceum is to go. Will the tradition it created survive 
and continue in some other place? We feel that the 
modern tendency is all against the possibility. 


Tue other day, says the “‘ Morning Advertiser,” Maxime 
Gorky was asked by his publisher to write his auto- 
biography. He at once took up his pen and wrote as 
follows :— 

1878. I became an apprentice to a shoemaker. 

1879. I entered a draughtsman’s office as apprentice. 

1880. Kitchen boy on board a packet boat. 

1883. 1 worked at a baker’s. 

1884. 1 became a street porter. 

1885. Baker. 

1886. Chorister in a travelling opera company. 

i887. I sold apples in the streets. 

i888. | attempted suicide. 

1890. A lawyer's copying clerk. 

1891. I made the tour of Russia on foot. 

1892. TI worked in a railway shop. In the same year I 

published my first story. 

It seers a pity th:t Corky did not carry his summary a 
little further. 


. 7 > 
Bibliographical. 
‘Tue series of “Literary Lives’’ promises to be very 
interesting. I look forward with especial pleasure to 
the ‘Benjamin Disraeli”? of Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
the “‘George Borrow” of Mr. Clement Shorter, and the 
“Coventry Patmore” of Mr. Edmund Gosse, not only 
because they will certainly be well done, but because they 
will satisfy a “‘ felt want.”” A compact account of Patmore 
should do more to make him known to, and appreciated 
by, the general than the bulky biography by Mr. 
Champneys could possibly do. In the same way a concise 
memoir of Borrow will introduce him to a public which 
could never be reached by Dr. Knapp’s big volumes. 
Then, again, Disraeli has never yet been dealt with 
primarily as a man of letters, though admittedly the 
greatest of our political-novel writers. The monograph 
on Mrs. Gaskell will be welcome, because a monograph, 
and not a full-blown biography, is what is called for in 
her case. Similarly, a monograph on R. H. Hutton (to be 
written by Dr. W. R. Nicoll) should prove ample for the 
purpose. That by Mr. Hogben was perhaps a little too 
slight, even when taken in connection with the notice in 
the “* Dictionary of National Biography.”’ For the proposed 
books on Goethe, Hazlitt, Charlotte Bronti, and Cardinal 
Newman, there is not quite the same excuse. We have 
just had Mr. Birrell’s ‘ Hazlitt,’’ which leaves little for 
Miss L. 1. Guiney to say. The life of Dr. Newman was 
admirably summarised by R. H. Hutton for the ‘‘ Leaders 
of Religion”’ series, and there is a ‘‘Short Life” of him 
by Mr. J. 8. Fletcher. For another volume on Miss Bronté 
I cannot think that there is any call whatever. The lady 
has been ‘“ biographed’’ already very much above her 
deserts. Of Goethe we have a readable account in the 
“Foreign Classics” series; but that was written by 
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Abraham Hayward twenty-five years ago, and even Mr. 
James Sime’s book in the “Great Writers”’ series dates 
back to 1888. There is room for something fresher and 
more vigorously critical than these, and Dr. Dowden 
should be able to give us a very acceptable volume. 

Meanwhile, why do not the publishers of George Henry 
Lewes’s ‘‘ Life of Goethe” issue a reprint of it? The 
original text—that of 1855—is out of copyright; but it 
was largely re-written for the edition of 1863, which in its 
turn was carefully revised for the edition of 1875. 

I note that the forthcoming ‘‘ Life of Voltaire,” by S.G. 
Tallentyre, is advertised as the “‘ only complete biography ” 
of Voltaire “‘in English.” Everything depends, of course, 
upon the meaning here attached to the word ‘‘ complete.” 
Certain it is that of ‘‘ Lives’ of Voltaire in English there 
have been many. There were at least three in the 
eighteenth century—a “‘ History of the Life and Writings ”’ 
in 1782, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Memoirs” in 1786, and 
a “ Life’ (with Voltaire’s own Memoirs) in 1790. These 
were, I think, all ‘‘from the French.” Then came a 
“ Life,” by F. H. Standish, in 1821, followed by ‘‘ A Brief 
Sketch of the Life and Writings” in 1841, and a book 
on “Voltaire and His Times” in 1854. In 1866 Mr. 
F. Espinasse published the first (and, as it turned out, 
last) volume of a ‘‘ Life,” and in 1870 came the “‘ Study” 
by Mr. John Morley. These two books, of course, cannot 
rank as “‘ biography”; but that description can surely be 
applied to the two-volume work by James Parton, issued 
in 1881. Of handy monographs on Voltaire we possess at 
least two, both with merits of their own--the one written 
by Sir E. Hamley for the series of ‘‘ Foreign Classics” in 
1877, and that penned by Mr. Espinasse for the “‘ Great 
Writers”? series in 1892. To these may be added 
the essays on Voltaire published (with others) in book 
form by Carlyle in 1839, John Brougham in 1845, Herman 
Merivale in 1865, Mr. Justin McCarthy in 1868, and Mr. 
J. Churton Collins in 1886. 

I see that Messrs. Routledge are to give us new editions 
of W. H. Maxwell’s ‘‘ Stories of Waterloo, and Other 
Tales,” and of Mrs. Catherine Crowe’s ‘‘ Night Side of 
Nature, or Ghosts and Ghost Seers.” The former first 
saw the light, in three volumes, in 1829. It was re- 
printed in 1834 and again in 1856. In 1880 it was 
reprinted both by Messrs. Routledge and by Messrs. 
Warne & Co. (among their ‘‘ Notable Novels”). Mrs. 
Crowe’s book dates back to 1848, when it appeared in 
two volumes, as it did also in 1852. Since then, Messrs. 
Routledge have re-issued it at least twice—in 1882 and 
1892. The most recent “appreciation” of “‘ The Night 
Side of Nature” and of Mrs. Crowe’s works generally 
was that which Miss Adeline Sergeant contributed to 
‘* Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign” (1897). 
In the course of this, Miss Sergeant describes the ‘‘ Night 
Side ’”’—quite accurately, I think—as “ probably the best 
storehouse of ghost stories in the English language.” 

Mr. T. Wright is to present us with ‘‘ The Correspon- 
dence of Cowper,” I presume in a form as nearly as 
possible complete. He has had a large field to work 
upon. The original source was the ‘‘ Life and Posthumous 
Writings (chiefly letters)’’ published by Hayley in 1803, 
and with ‘‘supplementary pages” in 1806. Then came 
the ‘‘ Letters of William Cowper,” edited by J. Johnson 
in three volumes in 1817, and the ‘‘ Private Correspondence, 
now first published,” in two volumes in 1824. These 
were followed by the ‘‘ Works, Life, and Letters,” ‘‘ now 
first completed by the introduction of Cowper’s Private 
Correspondence,’ edited by T. S. Grimshaw in eight 
volumes in 1835; the ‘‘ Works” (including the Letters) 
edited by Southey in fifteen volumes in 1836-7; and an 
edition in eight volumes in Bohn’s Standard Library in 
1853-5. Since the last-named date there have been editions 
of the Letters prepared by J. S. Memes in 1861 and by 
Canon Benham in 1884. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Mr. Kipling’s New Poems. 


Tue Five Natioxs. By Rudyard Kipling. (Methuen.) 


WE are accustomed to expect at least one new note in 
every book that Mr. Kipling puts forth, but ‘‘ The Five 
Nations ’’ has two, cne quite new, and the other new 
only in part. By quoting ‘“‘The Second Voyage’’ we 
can show at once the note that is new wholly :— 
We've sent our little Cupids all ashore— 
They were naked, they were tired, they were cold ; 
Our sails of silk and purple go to store, 
And we've cut away our mast of beaten gold 
(Foul weather !) 
Oh ’tis hemp and singing pine for to stand against the 
brine, 
But Love he is tie master as of old. 
The sea has shorn our galleries away, 
The salt has soiled our gilding past remede ; 
Our paint is flaked and blistered by the spray, 
Our sides are half a fathom furred in weed 
(Foul weather !) 
And the doves of Venus fled and the petrels came 
instead, 
But Love he was our master at our need! 
*Was Youth would keep no vigil at the bow, 
"Was Pleasure at the helm too drunk to steer 
We've shipped three able quartermasters now, 
Men call them Custom, Reverence, and Fear 
(Foul weather !) 
They are old and scarred and plain, but we'll run no 
risk again 
From any Port o’ Paphos mutineer. 
We seek no more the tempest for delight, 
We skirt no more the indraught and the shoal 
We ask no more of any day or night 
Than to come with least adventure to our goal 
(Foul weather !) 
What we find we needs must brook, but we do not go 
to look, 
Nor tempt the Lord our God that saved us whole! 
Yet, caring so, not overly we care 
To brace and trim for every foolish blast, 
If the squall be pleased to sweep us unaware, 
He may bellow off to leeward like the last 
Foul weather ! 
We will blame it on the deep (for the watch mest have 
their sleep), 
And Love can come and wake us when ’tis past. 
Oh launch them down with music from the beach, 
Oh warp them out with garlands from the quays— 
Most lovely—and a maiden unto each— 
New prows that seek the old Hesperides. 
Though we know the voyage is vain, yet we seo or 
path again 
In the saffroned bridesails scenting all the seas, 


We do not recollect any previous utterance of Mr. 
Kipling which expressed the sense of illusions lost. 
Hitherto we have looked upon him as a_preternaturally 
wise youth, but a youth none the less. That he also 
is among the second voyagers is for a moment a shock. 
The change frem a first voyager to a second voyager 
is, however, a needful one for a poet to make, 
poetry being as much the consolation and pleasure of 
those who have passed the meridian as the inspiration 
and delight of youth; but we rise from the present 
volume with doubts as to whether Mr. Kipling has 
quite the quality to sustain and comfort. ‘The poetry 
of the second voyager must be serener in its acceptance 
of the march of years than we fancy his will be; regret 
for the inevitable must have no part in it if it is to 
befriend. We half fear that Mr. Kipling will remain the 
young man’s singer, and that his new volume of verses 
will but send readers back to its predecessors. For the 
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time being many of us will be in the position of the cynic 
who remarked that when a new book was published he 
read an old one—in this case the new book being ‘‘ The 
Five Nations,” and the old one either ‘‘ The Seven Seas ”’ 
or “‘ Barrack-Room Ballads.” 

Neither of those collections, however, contains anything 
better than “‘ The Song of Diego Valdez.” This also, it is 
true, is in part a lament for lost youth. It tells in rich 
musical stanzas how Diego, by a series of fortunate 
chances, became High Admiral of Spain, but how amid his 
triumphs he remembers and regrets the early reckless a > 
The whole poem is superb. Mr. Kipling never got his 
results more simply. But the new note is there too. 

The prevailing mood of the book is admonitory. The 
high-spirited fun of the ‘‘ Departmental Ditties” ; the rol- 
licking vigour of ‘‘ Barrack-Room Ballads”; the robust 
richness of ‘‘ The Seven Seas ”—all are lacking here. The 
new volume counsels, chastises, regrets. In spite of the 
occasional reappearance of an earlier and less responsible 
manner, before Mr. Kipling joined the Jeremiahs, it is asa 
whole austere and disciplinanan. Mr. Kipling’s appeals 
to the national conscience which have from time to 
time appeared in ‘“‘ The Times” are reprinted in these 
pages—‘‘ The Lesson,” “The Truce of the Bear,” “The 
Islanders,” ‘‘ The Settler,” and so forth, together with 
certain new poems that carry his political teaching a little 
farther. When Mr. Kipling writes quietly and fraternally 
his counsel cannot but be effective, but we must confess to 
feeling little pleasure in approaching him when the impulse 
to read a sharp lesson is upon him. We do not admire his 
detached and superior attitude when he would scold his 
countrymen. “ The Islanders,” for example, would have had 
far more effect if its author had adopted a sympathetic method 
rather than one of aloof disapproval. To say “‘ You !— 
you! ”’ in scorn can never so persuade as to say “‘we”’ in 
sorrow. That, however, is Mr. Kipling’s way, which 
perhaps comes naturally to one who, spending much time 
in travel, acquires the habit of looking upon the island 
from without. But he must not be surprised if the great 
bulk of Englishmen, ‘‘ who only England know,” resent it 
and express no gratitude for the boon of good sense that 
is offered them. Our remarks, however, apply only to 
Mr. Kipling’s less tolerant mood. A poem like ‘‘ The 
Reformers” it is almost impossible to over-rate, and we 
ought to be thankful that so capable a reader of signs 
is in our midst :— 

Not in the camp his victory lies 
Or triumph in the market-place, 
Who is his Nation's sa ‘ri fice 
To turn the judgment from his race. 
Ifappy is he who, bred and tanght 
By sleek, sufficing Circumstance 
Whose Gospel was the apparelled thought, 
Whose Gods were Luxury and Chance— 
Sees, on the threshold of his days, 
The old life shrivel like a scroll, 
And to unheralded dismays 
Submits his body and his seul ; 
The fatted shows wherein he stood 
Foregoing, and the idiot pride, 
That he may prove with his own blood 
All that his easy sires denied— 
Ultimate issues, primal springs, 
Demands, abasements, penalties— 
The imperishable plinth of things 
Seen and unseen, that touch our peace. 
For, though ensnaring ritual dim 
His vision through the after-years, 
Yet virtue shall go out of him: 
Example profiting his peers. 
With great things charged he shall not hold 
Aloof till great occasion rise, 
But serve, full-harnessed, as of old 
The days that are the destinies. 
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He shall forswear and put away 
The idols of his sheltered house; 
And to Necessity shall pay 
Unflinching tribute of his vows. 
He shall not plead another’s act, 
Nor bind him in another’s oath 
To weigh the Word above the Fact, 
Or make or take excuse for sloth. 
The yoke he bore shall press him still, 
And long-ingrained effort goad 
To find, to fashion, and fulfil 
The cleaner life, the sterner code. 
Not in the camp his vietory lies— 
The world (unheeding his return) 
Shall see it in his children’s eyes 
And from his grandson's lips shall learn! 


A disappointment for many readers will, we fear, come 
with the ‘ Service Songs” which close the volume. Mr. 
Kipling once would have called them barrack-room ballads, 
but his terminology grows more dignified, and his con- 
ception of the British soldier, as studied in South Africa, 
more serious. In the first poem the fighting man is thus 
addressed :— 

‘Tommy’ you was when it began, 
But‘now that it is o’er 

You shall be ealled The Service Man 
’Eneceforward, evermore, 

Batt’ry, brigade, flank, centre, van, 
Defaulter, Army corps— 

From first to last The Service Man, 
’Ence forward evermore, 


No more “ Tommy Atkins,” no more ‘‘ Absent-minded 
Beggar”’—that is, if Mr. Kipling can help it. But here, 
we fear, his power will break down. We English can do 
dull things, but to call our soldiers ‘‘ Service Men” is 
beyond even our capacity. We should wonder that Mr. 
Kipling could suggest it, were it not that he seems to 
have returned from his visits to the Cape filled with 
something like reverence for his old crony and readiness 
to credit him with the same changed outlook upon life 
that he himself has achieved. We find the new mood in 
the first and best of the Service Songs :— 

Me that 'ave been what I’ve been, 

Me that ’ave gone where I’ve gone, 

Me that ’ave seen what I’ve seen— 

‘Ow can I ever take on 

With awful old England again, 

An’ ’ouses both sides of the street, 

And ’edges two sides of the lane, 

And the parson an’ “ gentry” between, 

An’ touchin’ my ’at when we meet- 

Me that ’ave been what I've been? 

Me! 


Me that ‘ave rode through the dark 

‘orty mile often on end, 

Along the Ma’ollisberg range, 

With only the stars for my mark 

An’ only the night for my friend, 

An’ things runnin’ off as you pass, 

An’ things jumpin’ up in the grass, 

An’ the silence, the shine an’ the size 

Of the ‘igh, inexpressible skies. . . . 

I am takin’ some letters almost 

As much as a mile, to the post, 

An’ “ mind that you bring back the change !” 
Me! 


It is partly in Mr. Kipling’s revised attitude to the 
British soldier, which is part and parcel of the gravity of 
this book, that the second new note of the volume is to be 
found. To come upon veneration where one used to meet 
only with camaraderie is almost disconcerting. It is not 
that Tommy—we mean the Service Man-—has done better 
work in South Africa than in previous wars, but that Mr. 
Kipling saw him at it. He remains what he was, but his 
chronicler and celebrator has become more impressed. 
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Perhaps nearer to the facts, although less interesting, 1s 
“The Married Man” :— 
The bachelor ’e fights for one 
As joyful as can be ; 
But the married man don’t call it fun, 
Because ’e fights for three. 
For "Im an’ ’Er an’ It 
(An’ Two an’ One makes Three) 
’E wants to finish ’is little bit, 
An’’e wants to go ’ome to ’is tea! 
For "Im an’ ’Er an’ It 
(An’ One from Three leaves Two), 
For ’e knows you wanted to finish your bit, 
An’ ’e knows ’oo’s wantin’ you. 
Yes, “Im an’ ’Er and’ It 
(Our ’oly One in Three), 
We're all of us anxious to finish our bit, 
An’ we want to get ’ome to our tea. 
The line which we have italicised is out of the picture. 
Mr. Kipling has, indeed, been less careful of dramatic 
propriety than once he was. In the excellent ballad of 
Piet’ he makes Tommy—we mean the “Service Man” 
-——" - 
“T’ve ’eard him cryin’ from the ground 
Like Abel’s blood of old”— 
surely a false touch. And inthe poem “ Me” from which 
we have quoted are such unlikely lines as— 
Me that ’ave followed my trade 
In the place where the lightnin’s are made, 
’Twixt the Rains and the Sun and the Moon. 


These are slight blemishes. ‘‘ The Five Nations” is a 
work conspicuous among all books by clean and clear 
thought, vigorous expression and imperialistic fervour, and 
conspicuous among Mr. Kipling’s books by its seriousness 
and maturity of outlook. 


An Unconventional Success. 


Bensamin Disractt: Ax Unoonventioxat Biocrarey. By 
Wilfrid Meynell. (Hutchinson. 2 vols.) 


Mr. Meynett’s method deserves a better word than uncon- 
ventional. It is original, and that not by reason of its 
easily perceived, easily debated, form, but by reason of its 
manner. He rightly calls his book ‘‘ an informal study of 
Temperament,” but his study is itself distinctly tempera- 
mental, and is to be so enjoyed and explained. It is true, 
as it happens, that a paragraphic medley on Disraeli—done 
well—(and how easily a paragraphic medley on Disraeli 
might be worthless !) is well adapted to the biographical 
situation, which is this. So far as documents and 
personal knowledge go, Lord Rowton can produce, or 
cause to be produced, an unapproachable biography of the 
most picturesque and least understood statesman of modern 
times. But conventions and personalities hinder this 
event, and in the meantime the people are an-hungered for 
the forbidden portrait. It is not surprising that Mr. 
Meynell, out of respect to his subject and its ultimate 
illumination, should wish to avoid even the appearance of 
substitution. The authoritative biography will be, must 
be, a continuous record of Disraeli’s life in its relation to 
home and world history. This is exactly what Mr. Meyneil’s 
work is not. It is not a continuous narrative, and it does 
not, except incidentally to its defined purpose, show us 
the Statesman. We have had great Ministers, like Pitt, 
who can be exhibited in hardly any character than that of 
the statesman, but it is otherwise with Disraeli, who 
would be remarkable as a writer alone, and whose activities 
were so charged with personality that they deposited, on 
every shore they brimmed against, an alluring drift of 
personal anecdote, conjecture, and mystery. Very wisely, 
as we think, Mr. Meynell has chosen to present these traits 
and facets of Disraeli’s character in a form that never 
deceives the reader by an appearance of authority or 
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coherence to which, in the nature of the case, they have no 
final claim. Incomplete narrative is well exchanged for 
organic anecdote. 
he anecdote is organic by reason of the consistent and 
interesting commentary. Mr. Meyuell has not only a real 
flair for stories as such, but also for their interpretation. 
To the quickest eye for trait and motive he joins an 
uncommon zest in their pursuit along every line of their 
action and influence. He is perhaps never impartial, yet 
he is as positive in restraint as in thrust. Add that he is 
exceedingly well-informed, and you have a most efficient 
biographical guide whose over-ingenuity in comment, 
if it occurs, is still agreeably temperamental. It is 
much to be able to say of a book that only one man could 
have written it, and that, we think, is true of this uncon- 
ventional biography. Its form, as we have said, is well 
adapted to external conditions, but we think Mr. Meynell 
adopted it simply because it was natural to him to do so, 
because he is less an historian or a biographer than a 
connoisseur of the facts of history and biography. This 
granted—and there is a certain irreducible duty laid on 
the critic to take things as he finds them—Mr. Meynell 
has produced a work of curious and memorable interest 
in which a deft and fastidious style is at the service of 
teeming matter. 
The procedure is usually by text and comment. Take 
an example :— 


“ Man is a predatory animal. The worthiest objects of his 
chase are women and power. After I married Mary Anne, I 
desisted from the one and devoted my life to the pursuit of 
the other.” 

This is one of the many sayings which are quoted to show 
that Disraeli was a cynic; but which, as we know from 
history, need mean no more than that it was a cynic towhom 
they were, partly in sympathy, partly in an understood 
jocosity, addressed. 


A similar pungency of Disraeli’s calls for no explicit 
defence, yet a guiding phrase creeps into the comment :— 


What is the difference between a misfortune and a calamity ? 
somebody asked a new definition from Disraeli. The ques- 
tioner, being no liberalist, but a man of liberal understanding, 
got the reply: 

“Well, if Gladstone fell into the Thames, that would be a 
misfortune ; and if anybody pulled him out, that, I suppose, 
would be a calamity.” 


Here are some Disraeliana, lovingly collected and 
mounted, so to speak, by his appreciator :— 


To a friend who congratulated him on his first Premiership : 
“ Yes, I have climbed to the top of the greasy pole.” 


A secretary sharply scolded a servant in the presence of 
Lerd Beaconsfield, who, when the servant had withdrawn, 
shrugged deprecating shoulders. “Oh! but he is such an 
idiot,” pleaded the secretary. 

Lord B.: “ Has it never occurred to you that if he was not 
an idiot he would not be a servant.” 


On seeing Lord Hartington yawn during his maiden 
speech : 
“ He’ll do.” 


After the Colenso controversy, the battle of Isandula, and 
the death of the Prince Imperial : 

“The Zulus are a wonderful people; they defeat our 
generals, they convert our bishops, and they affix ‘ finis’ to 
the fortunes of a French Dynasty.” 


Coleridge, addressing a scoffiing crowd at Bristol, said: 
“When on the burning embers of Democracy you throw the 
cold waters of reason, the result is a hiss.” Disraeli, quoting 
this, declared to Bernal Osborne : 

“That retort, made to an Athenian mob, would have pre- 
vailed ; and I would rather have been the author of it than 
of half my speeches.” 


It must not for a moment be supposed’ that of such 
brevities Mr. Meynell’s book is made up: they are quoted 
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because they are brief. Not seldom we have several 
pages of comment or amplification under one text. To 


‘ the simple words “‘ Nobody is quite well” addressed by 


Disraeli to Mrs. Duncan Stewart, who had asked him the 
conventional and rather trying question ‘‘ Are you quite 
well ?”? Mr. Meynell appends a little essay on the exacting- 
ness and fatuity of habitual unconsidered salutations. 
Some may deem this an irrelevance, concerning which 
and like provocations, if they exist, it must he said in 
fairness that the critic's own likes and dislikes are 
more nearly concerned than any discernible standard to 
which he can point. Personally we find such notes 
pleasant and suggestive, and if at times Mr. Meynell seems 
to be, as we have hinted he is, a shade too ingeniously 
commentative it is a fault that passes quite as quickly as 
the pages. 

Not seldom we have continued narrative or character 
sketching: as, for example, under the heading ‘ Trepi- 
dations,’’ where from Disraeli’s curious nervousness about 
catching his train we pass to his nervous tricks in 
speaking and his quite restless anxiety when appointing a 
meeting in 1894 with Lord Salisbury, whom he desired 
as a colleague in the Ministry he was then forming. Or 
we have a section on Disraeli’s exercise of patronage, 
another on his attitude to the British aristocracy, another 
on his kindly dealings with Thomas Cooper, the Chartist, 
while another is a character sketch of the unfortunate 
George Smythe, the George Waldershare of “ Endymion.” 
We might go on for ever cataloguing interviews, epigrams, 
a and pronouncements, on which Mr. Meynell 

as exercised the cares of selection and criticism; but it 
will be more to the purpose to conclude with a single 
longer passage in which the interest of the subject and 
the interest of the comment are one. Here it is, The 
scene is no other than Disraeli’s death-bed :— 


“T have suffered much. Had I been a Nihilist, I should 
have confessed all.” 

What exactly was the trend of thought underlying this 
almost last of Lord Beaconsfield’s sayings has been sometimes 
in dispute. Various versions of the saying went abroad ; and 
various interpretations, born of personal wishes and sympathies, 
were hazarded. That he desired to confess, even as Rossetti 
did when he came to die—a kind of spiritual trace of Italian 
sojournings of the old Disraelis under the shadow of Venetian 
domes dominating to the third generation—and that he led 
the way thus, inviting a response that was never made by the 
shy or the inept about him; this is one ingenious theory, to 
which was doubtless due the further rumour that a Jesuit 
confessor, close at hand in Farm Street (Father Clare was 
named), had been summoned to his side. Others, not less of 
fanatics, but less of friends, read into the words, or into vague 
versions of them, the vacuous longing of a man who had 
posed all his life to pose also in death ; to do, not the natural 
thing, but the dramatic; to gratify a scenic passion and to 
pass away with a last appeal, not to God, but to the gods. 
They found him regretting that, not being a Nihilist, he would 
lack the luxury of a last confession. 

A quieter translation of the speech that came to that 
sensitive brain in the last stages of disarray, ran rather thus : 
“ Death-bed avowals and moralisings are a legacy counted 
upon by the English public ; and from me a section of that 
public expects the lip-service profession of faith I have shrunk 
from making in life, and cannot now bring myself to frame. 
As Lacordaire said, he died ‘an impenitent Liberal,’ so I too 
die an impenitent. I have nothing to retract, but if I had 
been a Nihilist, I should have confessed all.” 

A more natural rendering remains; it is also, alas! a more 
painful one. We would evade it with others, if we might. 
Yet the friend to whom the words were addressed faced it 
then and afterwards. There had lately been much talk in 
the air of Nihilists—Lord Beaconsfield’s last speech was on 
the Tsar’s assassination—and tales were told of the torture 
inflicted on them by the Russian Government to force them 
to confess. The agony he himself endured was such, he 
meant to say, as must have secured from him, had he been a 
Nihilist, an acknowledgment of guilt. 


Mr. Meynell’s admiration of Disraeli is thoroughgoing 
and pervasive, but it will be accepted as a personal fact 
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rather than challenged as an argumentative force, if 
only because the materials for the final judgment are 
still under lock and key. If now and then he seems to 
strain a situation, or uses expressions for which we are 
hardly prepared (as when with something like perorative 
ecstasy, he says of Disraeli’s death-bed, ‘‘ Now at last 
even he must pay for Adam’s fault”), we think that 
few readers of these volumes will not receive a deepened 
impression of the good, the silent, the loveable elements 
in the character of a man of genius whose fate it was 
to inflict defeat and envy on so many of his illustrious 
contemporaries, and, after his death, to remain—sometimes 
-—more near to us in the spirit than his successors are in 
the body. 


Mr. Lucas’s Lamb. 


Tae Works or Caartes anp Mary Lawn. Edited by 
FE. V. Lucas. Vol. Il.: Elia and the Last Essays of 
Elia. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Sixce we reviewed the first volume of Mr. Lucas’s edition 
of Lamb, the fifth volume, containing the poems and plays, 
has been issued ; and the Essays arrived a fortnight ago. 
The thoroughness and plentifulness of annotation which 
we dwelt upon is fully maintained in this volume. One 
hundred and sixty-three pages are filled with Mr. Lucas’s 
elucidations. The question whether he has annotated 
too freely, carrying the duties of the critic into the 
domain of the schoolmaster, need not be further discussed. 
There will be those, doubtless, who do not wish to be 
reminded in plain print that when Lamb writes “ grating 
on scrannel pipes” he is quoting ‘ Lycidas,” and who 
cannot admit the necessity for a definition of ‘‘ fasces,” an 
explanation of “‘ Nessian venom,” or a translation of “ in 
puribus naturalibus.’’ But Mr. Lucas is certainly in the 
right; as he says, it is a less evil that the more literary 
reader should find much in the notes that he knew before 
than that other readers should have to turn away baffled of 
information. And “‘the more literary reader”’ will prob- 
ably find that in caring for his less-instructed brethren 
Mr. Lucas has in scores of instances adjusted his own 
recollections for him, or sprung upon him some simple 
unexpected fact. The present writer may not be wholly 
inversed in Milton and Lamb, yet he never before hit 
1 pon the truth that James Eha’s delightful remark in the 
waiting omnibus, ‘‘ Where could we be better than we are, 
thus sitting, thus consulting?” was inspired by Belial’s 
speech in ** Paradise Lost” :-- 
Ts this then worst, 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms ? 


The transference has that true Elian audacity which may 
blind you for years to a quotation which otherwise you are 
perfectly equipped to recognize. Even the more obvious 
notes, therefore, in the case of such a wondrously Puckish 
writer as Lamb, are to be allowed and welcomed. But 
Mr. Lucas imparts masses of information of a far newer 
kind : witness his notes on the originals of Mrs. Battle, 
Ralph Bigod, and many others; the question of Hazlitt’s 
use of Lamb’s ideas thrown out in conversation, the 
Brutons of Mackery End and the present aspects of that 
spot; and—everywhere—the diflicult disentanglement of 
Klia as he was from Elia as he made believe. It is 
impossible for us to do justice to Mr. Lucas’s thorough- 
ness in the space at our disposal. To catalogue is to be 
dul], and to linger on any one point is, in a manner, to 
misrepresent. We can only emphasise the fact that this 
is the encyclopedic edition of Lamb, and the future resort 
and battle-ground of all Elian students. 

Yet wo have marked a few notes which, if space 
allowed, we might gently debate. Is Mr. Lucas right in 
his identification of Lamb’s Herculean legless beggar (“a 
grand fragment, as good as an Elgin marble”) with 
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Samuel Horsey, of whom a drawing is reproduced from 
Kirby’s ‘‘ Wonderful and Eccentric Museum”? Without 
dogmatising, we suggest that the beggar, of whom Lamb 
wrote, in 1822— 

He seemed earth-born, an Antzus, and to suck in fresh 
vigour from the soil which he neighboured. He was a grand 
fragment; as good as an Elgin marble; the nature, which 
should have recruited his left leg and thighs, was not lost, 
but only retired into his upper parts, and he was half a 
Hercules. 

was identical with the beggar whom, five years earlier, 
John Thomas Smith had Souibed in his “‘ Vagabondia”’ 
as an “‘ extraordinary torso” :— 

His head, shoulders, and chest, which are exactly those of 
Hercules, would prove valuable models for the artist. 

The Hercules who is thus described and etched by 
Smith, is not Samuel Horsey, but John MacNally. Were 
there two London legless beggars who could suggest 
to two minds such images of antique magnificence of 
physique? It is, of course, possible; and there are 
difficulties it were tedious to name in adopting McNally, 
who in his later years trained two dogs to pull him along, 
yet we incline to think he was the man—the more so 
because Smith describes and etches Samuel Horsey 
without crediting him, by either pen or burin, with a 
specially fine physique. Nor does the Kirby drawing of 
Horsey seem to fill out Lamb’s description. 

Mr. Lucas’s note on that interesting craft, the old 
Margate hoy, might, perhaps, have been fuller. Peter 
Pindar has a very quotable ode on it, mentioning two of 
its captains by name. It was replaced, as Mr. Lucas says, 
by a steamboat, the ‘‘ Thames,”’ but the remark that ‘ the 
Thames, launched in 1815, was the first true steamboat 
the river had seen’’ might be supplemented by the infor- 
mation that it was first known to the river as the 
‘* Marjory,” having been launched (in 1814) on the Clyde. 
The fares on the old hoy, which took more than twelve 
hours on the voyage, and was uncertain at that, were five 
shillings and half-a-guinea. One could linger long among 
these Elian cues and fragments, but we must end with a 
final word of gratitude for the index which Mr. Lucas has 
supplied to the Essays. No compositions need a good index 
more than these masterpieces of digression ; they have it 
now for the first time. 


Coleridge. 


Serect Poems or Samven Taytor Corerince. Arranged in 
Chronological Order with Introduction and Notes by 
Andrew J. George. (Heath. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is a very fairly representative selection from 
Coleridge. Indeed, from the point of strict poetical value 
it is more than representative: there is a vast deal which 
has no poetical value at all. But the editor’s aim has 
been to exhibit the development of Coleridge’s genius ; 
and for this purpose much which is not even poetry at all 
has an historical value. Even so, we would have cast the 
net less widely ; and our sole reason for hesitating to call 
the book absolutely representative is that it represents too 
much of Coleridge’s rubbish. The poems are set in 
chronological order, with the date—or the approximate 
date—prefixed to each; and we must give a special word 
of praise to the Notes. Not only do they give what, for 
so small a volume, is abundant information about the 
poems, but they are so handled as to form a kind of 
memoir, assigning to each poem its special period in 
Coleridge’s life, and displaying the influences at work on 
him when it was written. The reader is thus able to 
view each poem in its proper relation to Coleridge’s 
development. The editor’s own critical taste is shown 
in casual comments; his criticisms are mostly drawn 
from the works of others, and are judiciously chosen. 
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“* Five years from fifty saved!” exclaims Rossetti in his 
sonnet on Coleridge; and he might have shortened the 
period. Never has genius so illustrious been so absolutely 

a flash in the pan :— 


He was a mighty poet, and 
A subtle-souled psychologist, 


sang Shelley. A “‘subtle-souled psychologist” and a 
wonderful talker he remained to the last; a “mighty 
poet ” he was only fora brief year orso. The most singular 
thing is that this brief poetic power dawned as suddenly 
as it set. Out of mediocrity it rose, into mediocrity it 
sank. That is not a customary assertion, but it is true. 
Why it was so sluggish to disclose is more perplexing 
than its premature decay, for which there is cause manifold. 
He is at the head of those poets whose genius was (what 
Nordau would have all genius to be) a disease. But the 
genius of disease is usually precocious; so it was with 
Chatterton, Keats, Shelley, Blake, Rossetti. Kit Smart, 
indeed, took his time before writing the ‘‘ Song to David ” ; 
but Kit had the good luck to go mad, or he would never 
have written anything resembling poetry at all—indeed, 
it was only at the second attempt that he went mad to 
any purpose. And Coleridge was never in the least 
degree mad. | 
Yet he ought to have shown poetic precocity. Few 
poets are geniuses to their school-fellows. Shelley was 
not, Keats was not, Wordsworth was not. But his school- 
mates at Christ’s Hospital swore by the genius of the 
‘““mspired charity-boy.” He was a genius even to the 
terrible Bowyer, his master, who assailed his poetry with 
‘‘Muse, boy, Muse? Your nurse’s daughter, you mean! ”’ 
It was the nurse’s daughter, and he addressed her in this 
wise :-— 
Maid of my love, sweet Genevieve, 
In beauty’s light you glide along; 
Your eye is like the star of eve, — 
And sweet your voice as seraph’s song. 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
This heart with passion soft to glow: 
Within your soul a voice there lives, 
It bids you hear the tale of woe. 
When, sinking low, the sufferer wan 
Beholds no hand outstretched to save, 
Fair as the bosom of the swan 
That rises graceful o’er the wave, 
I've seen your breast with pity heave, 
And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve ! 


Very pretty fora lad of fifteen, and in its soft melody 
curiously characteristic of the mature Coleridge who 
wrote that later and most lovely ‘‘ Genevieve ”—if it was 
not retouched in after-years, of which we have villainous 
doubts, knowing his ways. His schoolfellows would swear 
to his being a poet: yet after he left school, though he 
was in love more than once, and had one bitter dis- 
appointment in love, neither love nor loss of love produced 
anything so good even as this poem. He assiduously 
poured out floods of rather stilted and quite mediocre 
verse ; and though the influence of the Rev. Mr. Bowles’s 
clergymanly muse simplified his style, it gave him no 
spark of the ‘‘right madness.” Which is not surprising. 
Yet his friends continued to believe in—nay, admire—his 
poetry. It isa proof of what eighteenth-century poetry 
had come to. 

Wordsworth taught him to be a poet. That is quite 
certain. Even in such a poem as “The Aeolian Harp,” 
the one quite fine passage was added after his encounter 
with Wordsworth. It was a chemical interaction between 
the two poets. Both wrote far better after the meeting 
than they had ever done before it. Wordsworth received 
from Coleridge his philosophic mysticism, or mystical 
philosophy, which became the very basis of the northern 
et’s verse: he gave to Coleridge the very stuff of poetry. 
or a time, indeed, Coleridge’s manner bore the stamp of 
Wordsworth. Besides the four great poems, and the one 
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or two later poems usually quoted, there is more really 
fine work among Coleridge’s lesser poetry than is generall 
——— (though, be it admitted, little enoug 
absolutely). But it has the Wordsworthian manner so 
were that it might well pass among Wordsworth’s 
est work. Such is the admirable ‘‘ Frost at Midnight,” 
but that is pretty well known. Quite unknown, however, 
is the inserted passage of “‘ The Aeolian Harp,” to which we 
have already referred. The preceding passage, belonging 
to the pre-Wordsworthian days, leads up to it excellently. 


How, by the desultory breeze caressed, 

Like some coy maid half-yielding to her lover, 
It pours such sweet upbraiding as must needs 
Tempt to repeat the wrong! And now, its strings 
Boldlier swept, the long sequacious notes 

Over delicious surges sink and rise, 

Such a soft floating witchery of sound 

As twilight Elfins make, when they at eve 
Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-Land, 

Where Melodies round honey-dropping flowers, 
Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing! 


That is charming; but what follows is “of a higher 
mood ”’ :— 

O the one life within us and abroad, 

Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 

Rhythm in all thought, and joyance everywhere— 

Methinks, it should have been impossible 

Not to love all things in a world so filled; 

Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 

Is Music slumbering on her instrument. 


Is it not very Wordsworth? The metre itself changes 
from the soft: Coleridgian to the grave Wordsworthian 
movement. The final image, ‘ beautiful exceedingly,” 
alone is pure Coleridge ; the rest is very noble Wordsworth. 
All Wordsworth, too, is the poem written after hearing 
Wordsworth read his ‘‘ Prelude,” an echo of that poem 
itself. But who can care from whom it is derived, being 
the austere and lofty thing it is? When you have such 
things as the reference to the French Revolution— 

When France in all her towns lay vibrating 

Like some becalméd bark beneath the burst 

Of Heaven's immediate thunder, when no cloud 

Is visible, or shadow on the main. 


’ 
eee 


Or the description of the ‘‘ Prelude’ 


an Orphic song indeed, 
A song divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted! 


Then, most personal and pathetic, the cry of regret over 
his own shattered powers :— 


Ah! as I listened with a heart forlorn, 

The pulses of my being beat anew: 

And even as life returns upon the drowned, 

Life’s joy rekindling roused a throng of pains— 
Keen pangs of Love, awakening as a babe 
Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart; 

And fears self-willed, that shunned the eye of hope; 
And hope that scarce would know itself from fear ; 
Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain, 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vain; 
And all which I had culled in wood-walks wild, 
And all which patient toil had reared, and all 
Commune with thee had opened out—but flowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 

In the same coffin, for the self-same grave ! 


It was a lament, and a prophecy. All, indeed, was 
doomed to wasteful ruin. Of the consummate and 
uniquely individual Coleridge--of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,”’ 
 Christabel,” ‘‘ Kubla Khan,” “‘ Genevieve,” what should 
we speak? It is too late a day. These things are an 
unparallelled union of music and verbal magic, wherein it 
is hard to say whether sense or sound be the more 
enchanted and enchanting. Were “Kubla Khan” (for 
instance) mere nonsense-verse, it would still be enthralling 
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poetry by the power of the sound alone. Even into casual 
and unnoted lyrics the spillings of this gift overflow ; as 
in the trifle from ‘‘ Zapolya”’ :— 
A sunny shaft did I behold, 
From sky to earth it slanted ; 
And poised therein a bird so bold 
Sweet bird, thou wert enchanted! 
He sank, he rose, he twinkled, he trolled, 
Within that shaft of sunny mist; 
His eyes of fire, his beak of gold, 
All else of amethyst ! 


The melody catches you; yet what is in it? Or what 
sense can you attach to the lark’s song? On the whole, 
this was surely the mightiest genius since Milton. In 
poetry there is not his like, when he rose to his full 
power; he was a philosopher the immensity of whose 
mind cannot be gauged by anything he has left behind ; a 
critic the subtlest and most profound of his time. Yet 
these vast and varied powers flowed away in the shifting 
sands of talk ; and what remains is but what the few land- 
locked pools are to the receding ocean which has left them 
casually behind without sensible diminution of its waters. 
It is the saddest and costliest wreck in literary annals; an 
argosy of priceless freight gone down with all its treasure, 
save a little flotsam which is more treasurable than most 
vessels’ whole lading. 


The Riddle of Mary.’ 


Tue Love Arrairs or Mary Queen or Scots, 
Hume. (Nash. 12s. 6d.) 


In presenting another book upon the subject of Mary 
Queen of Scots, so soon after the exhaustive investigations 
of Mr. Cowan and Mr. Andrew Lang, the author has 
naturally felt that a convincing excuse is necessary. The 
day has gone by when an impassioned plea either for 
Mary Stuart’s guilt or innocence can be accepted as 
sufficient motive for a fresh production. The public is 
aware by now that upon this matter there is no last word 
to be said. The mystery of Mary’s history is among 
those which admit of no definite solution. More than 
anything the two last volumes upon her have revealed 
the fact that in the universality both of false statements and 
of false documents, there is scarcely any reliable evidence to 
be had. Neither party suffered from inconveniences of 
conscience. Those that were not with her hated her with an 
intensity that would have gloated to see her piecemeal. 
No accusation was too foul for their pleasure, and no 
document in their hands safe from falsifications. This 
0int has already been made clear, and the story of Mary 
need of Scots, therefore, resolves itself for the future 
into more or less likely personal conjectures, of which 
there is already an abundant supply. 

Mr. Hume’s volume, though it belongs in some measure 
—as it could not very well avoid doing—to the above 
category, makes this slight deviation from the beaten 
track, that it proposes to be engrossed, less with the 
question of Mary Stuart’s moral character, than with the 
discovery of a reason for her colossal political failure. 
Mr. Hume writes in an explanatory preface: ‘‘ The only 
excuse that can be advanced for the production of a new 
book on Mary Stuart, is that her supremely interesting 
seme gp has so frequently led her historians into the 

y-path of inquiry as to her virtue or vice as to have 
obscured to some extent the reasons of her disastrous 
or failure ; which, as it seems to me, did not spring 
rom her goodness or badness as a woman, but from 
certain weaknesses of character quite compatible with 
general goodness and wisdom or with the reverse, but 
which fatally handicapped her as against antagonists who 
were less subject to such weakness.” 

Investigation of the political element in Mary’s love 
affairs is the main intention of Mr. Hume’s volume, and 
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it is through this insistence upon the political pressure 
which drove her so constantly into intricate matrimonial 
difficulties, that he has succeeded once more in giving the 
requisite touch of novelty to the familiar drama of her 
life. No writer previously has elucidated so clearly the 
European interest taken in Mary’s actions. Not only 
England, but France, Spain, and other Powers were ready 
to intrigue for or against her, having each their own 
political reasons for desiring Roman Catholicism or the 
reverse at the head of the State so close upon Elizabeth’s 
dominions. 

Another point more strongly emphasised by Mr. Hume 
than has previously been the case, is the fact that Mary— 
cunning, subtle, by nature an adventuress—was pitted, 
not against men, but against two other women, Elizabeth 
and Catherine de Medicis. She fought all her life with 
enemies whom no feminine complications baffled, and who 
stood unbewildered in the face of the adroitest subterfuge. 
They knew the whole gamut of their own sex’s possible 
tricks, instabilities, crookedness and audacities. In fact 
upon that subject there was nothing that either of them 
did not know—or practice. And what was worse, they 
knew all the possible weaknesses as well. As a consequence 
deception never really deceived. They smiled, and met 
it bya deeper deception still. All three women were 
clever diplomatists, but Elizabeth and Catherine were 
incomparably more clever than the other. What Mary 
possessed as her most effective weapon was the physical 
attraction of her person, and the charm of a gracious and 
complimentary manner. And these things to a woman 
not endowed with an impregnable coolness of disposition 
were more danger than assistance. Certainly in a contest 
with another woman they could only be absolutely the 
former. The more one reads in the sickening tragedy 
of her unequal struggle with Elizabeth, the more one 
realises that her attraction for men was one of the most 
lamentable advantages she possessed. Without it, she 
would almost undoubtedly have died suitably in her bed, 
instead of unbearably upon the scaffold. With it she 
was unendurable. As « matter of fact it could hardly 
have been otherwise. Elizabeth was hideous, a tempta- 
tion to no man except as queen of England. And, to 
every ugly woman the amorous triumphs of another are 
a wound quickening revolt against destiny. The idea 
of a woman as the creature of allurements is indes- 
tructible. And to fail in her peculiar capacity—in what 
is so admirably called her métier de femme—remains 
for the sex a calamity for which nothing in reality can 
compensate. 

Mr. Hume lays stress upon the misfortune this petti- 
coated antagonism was to Mary’s cause. Any other would 
have been more easily manipulated—this through its 
jealousy remained impossible. But while giving its full 
weight to the ill-luck which hampered every action of 
Mary Stuart’s life, Mr. Hume insists, more openly than 
most of her biographers, upon the extent to which she 
herself belped to bring about disaster, by the helpless 
gusts of passion that encompassed her. Neither Elizabeth 
nor Catherine ever permitted passion to submerge intelli- 
gence. Both indulged frequently in affairs of the heart, 
but the calculation of ultimate issues was not for a 
moment debilitated by the amusement. In reality 
intensely cold women, they possessed the brains and 
in some respects the temperament of men. Mary, on 
the other hand, was a supremely typical woman, and 
once surrendered to passion, she had the feminine 
instinct to sacrifice herself for the sake of it. True, 
neither the passion, nor the desire for tender relinquish- 
ment, was more than temporary, but their intrusion into 
the delicate intricacy of her career at all was sufficient to 
ruin her. 

Another detail to which Mr. Hume attaches more 
importance than is customary is Mary’s intense and inade- 
quately concealed selfishness. It was always for herself 
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she wept ; for her own personal happiness that she took 
part in the trammelled basenesses and intrigues of her 
surroundings. Even Elizabeth was infinitely her superior 
as the Head of a State. In her own way Elizabeth loved 
and worked for her country. Her sense of responsibility 
was strong, and her pride in the country she governed 
absolutely genuine. ry never had the smallest love 
for her country or her subjects, and from the beginning 
regarded her position as Queen of Scotland solely as a 
— of giving her an assured place among the Royalties 
of Europe. 

After’ the death of Francis, she wrote a little poem, 
which is typical of her attitude to distress as affecting her. 
She moans :— 

Qui en mon doux printems 
Et fleur de ma jeunnesse 

Toutes les peines sens 
D’une extréme tristesse 

Et en rien n’ay plaisir 
Qu’en regret et desir. 


Later on she bewails that she must— 


En soupirs cuisants 
Passer mes meilleurs ans. 


Considering her age when the verses were written, she 
was right as to the pathos of the situation. Youth, with 
its appalling brevity and its gigantic capacities, does 
seem to suffer ill-usage when deprived of an interval of 
happiness. But the point of view, natural though it may 
have been, was not without its effect upon her life. In a 
politician, views such as these could only bring about 
ultimate disaster. And Mr. Hume impresses upon the 
reader the fact that Mary Stuart was required to be 
above all an able politician—a diplomatist of unrelaxing 
astuteness. 

Certainly, poor lady, she was heavily handicapped. Her 
Roman Catholicism alone made the odds against her 
enormous. This mistake in religion cankered the very 
roots of her security. To set the example of a faith that 
stank in the nostrils of the majority of her subjects, was 
to be hated from the beginning. Both in England and in 
her own country the reaction against Rome was a passion. 
A Papist and an agent of the devil were synonymous 
expressions. Where Mr. Hume’s endeavour fails, we 
think, is in the attempt to treat her life apart from her 
possible vice or virtue. The thing is in itself an impos- 
sibility. Her temperament impregnates the whole drama 
of her existence, and Mr. Hume is no sooner fairly launched 
upon his subject than he like the rest is immersed in the 
question of her guilt or her comparative innocence. On 
the whole Mr. Hume is another in support of a considerable 
degree of guiltiness—and of connivance in the Darnley 
murder. But he rightly enough—though Mr. Lang has 
already done this also—attenuates her guilt by pointing 
out the fact that murder in those days was unencumbered 
by the heinousness that has since attached to it. Murder 
was common, the natural consequence of the habits of the 
period. People of an intolerable inconvenience were 
habitually given a sudden sending off, and one human 
life sacrificed for political purposes was not considered an 
inordinate number. Intense respect for individual existence 
is a later development ; also the elaborate care taken of it. 
In Mary’s time life was more lightly considered. Men 
staked it upon trivial provocations, and the most sensitive 
nerves were hardened to the sight of blood and acute 
physical agonies. With torture and the stake in the full 
tide of fashion, it would have been impossible to set the 
present significance upon the forcible removal of an odious 
person. The murder of Darnley was wicked enough, but 
it was not as bad as it reads in the light of twentieth 
century manuers. And Mary at the time was pretty well 
distraught with the growing intrusiveness and diversity of 
her ominous political situation. 
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An Amazing Autobiography. 


Tae Story or My Lire. By Helen Keller. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus is one of the most remarkable and interesting books, 
from a psychological standpoint, that we have met fora 
long time. Even from a purely human standpoint its 
interest is great; while to specialists in treatment of the 
deaf and blind it is necessarily of singular value. It isa 
deaf and blind girl’s story of the way in which she was 
restored to communion with her fellow-beings, and 
ultimately attained a high degree of education. The 
instrument in this achievement was Miss Sullivan, who 
had herself been blind, but ultimately recovered partial 
sight, and perfected a method of talking to the blind by 
means of spelling with the fingers on the palm of the 
blind person’s hand. ‘To the deaf and blind Helen Keller’s 
own narrative, and the letters written by her, are added 
the letters in which this lady recorded for a correspondent 
the gradual progress of the educational task she had 
undertaken, and some supplementary details of that 
education, arranged by Mr. J. A. Macy from her 
information. 

Miss Keller’s narrative is made the more interesting by 
a remarkable memory which reaches back into that 
nebulous region of early infancy, which to most of us is 
utter darkness. Perhaps we shail best suggest the 
peculiar attraction of her tale if we follow with some close- 
ness the story of how she first gained—or regained— 
communication with the outside world. We say “ regained,” 
for Helen Keller’s affliction was not congenital; and this 
undoubtedly had much to do with the success of her 
teacher’s experiment. This baby of a solitary country 
family in remote Alabama, U.S.A., was nineteen months 
old when a severe illness destroyed sight and hearing ; 
and already lisped a few words. For some time after her 
misfortune she continued imperfectly to utter one word 
she had learned, ‘‘ water.” Note that word to which her 
memory clung so strenuously ; for on that rested her after 
recovery of language. But finally it too went; and she 
had no tongue left save signs. Poor Helen actually 
remembers vaguely her agony when she became conscious 
after her illness ; the painful turning away from the light 
which daily dwindled towards its total eclipse. The 
misery of the utter blindness, deafness, and wordlessness, 
which then fell upon her slowly grew insupportable. She 
saw that her mother and her friends did not, like herself, 
use signs, but their lips. 

Sometimes I stood between two persons who were convers- 
ing and touched their lips. I could not understand, and was 
vexed. I moved my lips and gesticulated frantically without 
result. This made me so angry at times that I kicked and 
screamed until I was exhausted. I think I knew when I was 
naughty, for I knew that it hurt Ella, my nurse, to kick her, 
and when my fit of temper was over I had a feeling akin to 
regret. But I cannot remember any instance in which this 
feeling prevented me from repeating the naughtiness when |] 
failed to get what I wanted. 


She became, in fact, a mischievous, wilful, passionate, 
headstrong child ; and her parents’ injudicious fondness in 
giving way to her fostered it into downright tyranny. 
She did what she pleased, and no one dared resist her. 
Love she knew not; a selfish instinct of liking, which did 
not prevent her from injuring the objects of it, was the 
nearest she could achieve to love. It is a painful proof 
that human love is only learned by communication with 
others. Her affliction caused accidents. Drying her wet 
pinafore, she threw it over the fire to hasten the process, 
and was nearly burned to death. 


The desire to express myself grew. The few signs I used 
became less and Jess adequate, and my failures to make 
myself understood were invariably followed by outbursts of 
passion. I felt as if invisible hands were holding me, and I 
made frantic efforts to free myself. I struggled—not that 
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struggling helped matters, but the spirit of resistance was 
strong within me; I generally broke down in tears and 
physical exhaustion. If my mother happened to be near I 
crept into her arms, too miserable even to remember the 
cause of the tempest. After awhile the need of some means 
of communication became so urgent that these outbursts 
occurred daily, sometimes hourly. 


A teacher became imperative; and at last Miss Sullivan 
came. By that time, says Helen, “‘ anger and bitterness 
had preyed upon me continually for weeks, and a deep 
languor had succeeded this passionate struggle.” The 
teacher was a new and exciting experience, but the child, 
now about five years old, had neither intention nor idea 
of obeying her. Miss Sullivan found she had a handful, 
and the parents sided with the child. It was necessary 
to get her away from her parents, and for a few weeks 
this was managed. Child and teacher lived by themselves 
in a cottage. Then began the struggle. Helen would 
yield to nothing but brute force. The first night they 
slept together, as soon as Helen felt the teacher beside 
her she flew out of bed, and could only be dragged back 
by main force. By main force she had to be held in bed, 
till after an hour or so Helen was the first to become 
exhausted. She gave in; and from that time she obeyed. 
Then her training began. She was taught sewing and 
various educational pastimes. Most important of all, she 
was taught various words through the manual spelling 
already mentioned. Not only were they taught her at set 
times, but all through the day Miss Sullivan was con- 
stantly spelling into her hand the names of various things 
connected with their day’s employment. But Helen 
learned these mechanically. She had no idea that every- 
thing had a name—no conception of language, in fact. 
In particular, she confounded milk with the jug containing 
the milk. One day Miss Sullivan made an attempt. She 
had given the child a doll, and Helen -had been taught 
the word doll in connection with it. The teacher brought 
another of her dolls, a rag-doll, and spelt the word doll 
into her hand, trying to make her understand that it 
applied to both. She spelt the word into her hand again 
and again—in vain. Puzzled and vexed, Helen took the 
gift-doll and dashed it to pieces on the floor. She was 
delighted with her mischief, and to have got rid of her 
annoyance. Miss Sullivan, undaunted, then tried to teach 
her the difference between a liquid and the vessel con- 
taining it—the same attempt in another way. Helen had 
the day before, when she was being washed, asked her to 
spell the word for water. She now took the child to the 
pump-house, made her hold her mug under the spout, 
and pumped the water into it; at the same time spelling 
into the other hand, first slowly and then quickly, water 
over and over again. The teacher writes :— 


The word coming so close upon the sensation of cold 
water rushing over her hands seemed to startle her. She 
dropped the mug and stood as one transfixed. A new 
light came into her face. She spelled water several times. 
Then she dropped on the ground and asked for its name, 
and pointed to the pump and the trellis. and suddenly 
turning round she asked for my name. I spelled teacher. 
Just then the nurse brought Helen’s little sister into the 
pump-house, and Helen spelled baby {a word previously 
taught her] and pointed to the nurse. All the way back to 
the house she was highly excited, and Jearned the name of 
every object she touched. 


It is plain what had chanced, though neither teacher nor 
pupil seems aware of it. Water was the word she had 
remembered and repeated so long after her misfortune. 
That dormant memory had been stirred, and therewith the 
dim memories of her baby speech. This is borne out by 
Helen’s own account of the event. She says :— 


I stood still, my whole attention fixed upon the motion of 
her fingers. Suddenly I felt a misty consciousness as of 
something forgotten—a thrill of returning thought; and 
somehow the mystery of language was revealed to me. I 
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knew then that “ water” meant the wonderful cool something 
that was flowing over my hand. I left the well-house 
eager to learn. Everything had a name, and each name gave 
birth to a new thought. As we returned to the house each 
object that I touched seemed to quiver with life. That was 
because I saw everything with the strange, new sight that 
had come to me. On entering the door I remembered the 
doll I had broken. I felt my way to the hearth and picked up 
the pieces. I tried vainly to put them together. Then my 
eyes filled with tears, for I realised what I had done, and for 
the first time I felt repentance and sorrow. I learned a great 
many new words that day [some thirty, her teacher says]. I 
do not remember what they all were; but I do know that 
mother, father, sister, teacher, were among them—words that 
were to make the world blossom for me, “like Aaron’s rod, 
with flowers.” It would have been difficult to find a happier 
child than I was as I lay in my crib at the close of that 
eventful day, and lived over the joys it had brought me, and 
for the first time Jonged for a new day to come. 


Beyond this crucial event we need not go. The reader 
will see the nature of the book. Miss Keller’s own letters 
are of great interest and pathos, especially some to Dr. 
Wendell Holmes. In one she relates her joy when she 
first began to speak a little. The child stood in the night 
and cried, ‘‘Come to me, dear moon!” She asks the 
Doctor whether he supposes ‘‘the lovely moon” was 
delighted to hear her? Many of the psychological details 
with regard to such a girl’s perceptions of things are 
extremely attractive; and altogether this is a book which 
has me pleased and enlightened us. 


Other New Books. 


Tue Durnar. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by Dorothy 


Menpes. (Black. 20s. net.) 


Tuis volume is unquestionably the best pictorial represen- 
tation of the Durbar which has appeared. Only colour, 
however inadequate, could suggest the shifting splendour 
of sunlight and costume and the sinuous glitter of great 
processions, and Mr. Menpes has used colour with brilliant 
effect. The book is one to linger over quietly in these 
autumn days, when the mists begin to rob us of sunshine. 
Most of the drawings of typical single figures are excellent, 
their subjects being touched either with unconscious 
dignity or with a dignity so conscious that it carries no 
sense of unreal pose. But on the whole we like best Mr. 
Menpes’s representations of crowds, or detached groups. 
The drawing called ‘‘ A Blaze of Sun” has secured the 
quality of sunlight so adroitly that the eyes are almost 
conscious of reflected heat, and the ‘“‘ State Entry” has a 
quite remarkable effect of colour and movement. 

Miss Menpes’s text is bright and gossipy, though one is 
rather confused between the writer and the artist, until one 
realises that the writer is acting rather as an amanuensis 
than on her own account. But the text has not the dis- 
tinction of the drawings ; it is too full of paint, as it were, 
too visual, to be closely allied to literature. 

The reproduction of the drawings is in every way 
excellent ; the colour is very pure and true. 


Mr. Woopnouse’s Corresponpence. By G. R. and E. 8. 


(Methuen. 6s.) 
Tuese letters, which originally appeared in the “ Pilot ”’ 
in serial form, successfully bear the test of continuous 
reading. The satire is not particularly subtle, but it is 
of that indirect kind which leaves judgment to the reader, 
and is therefore consoling to the moral sense. Mr. 
Algernon Wentworth-Woodhouse, in common with most. 
of his correspondents, is selfish, windily complacent, 
and altogether preposterous. Yet he is true enough, 
within limits, and his letters to his absurd goddaughter, 
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who hankers after literature without having the smallest 
capacity for it, are instant in their appeal to laughter. 
The ere et letters to Mr. Woodhouse are just as 
good ; indeed, all the letters are delightfully characteristic 
of ty just carried to the borders of caricature. Mr. 
Woodhouse’s worrying relatives, who at last drive him 
to a futile exasperation which ends in his marriage toa 
masseuse, are all admirably suggested. There are two 
really nice people in the book who serve as foils to the 
silly time-servers who in the main make up the Woodhouse 
family and its connections. Here are a couple of extracts 
from Mr. Woodhouse’s correspondence :— 

The late Master of Balliol—a man, in my judgment, greatly 
overrated (his name was Jowett; you may have heard your 
father mention it)—went so far as to say that if we had 
talked less about The Unconditioned and read more Thucy- 
dides we might have done better in the Schools (or final 
examinations). 

Literature is one of the most dignified of employments, 
and cases have come to my knowledge where the authors of 
religious novels have even been able to purchase landed 
property with the products of their pen. 


It is long since the selfish and the sententious have been 
so well played with as in this entertaining volume. 


A Breviocraray or THE Works or Rosert Lowis STEVENSON. 
By Colonel W. F. Prideaux. (Hollings. 103. 6d. net.) 


No writer, surely, was ever so much written about in his 
own time, and so continuously for some years after his 
death, as Stevenson. ‘'Ihere were a score of reasons why 
he should take and hold the popular as well as the literary 
imagination, but no one could possibly have foreseen that 
book after book concerning him would have appeared and 
found its public. This latest addition to the still grow- 
ing bulk of Stevenson literature contains three hundred 

ges, of which two hundred and fifty are occupied with 

tevenson’s own work in its various original and reprinted 
forms; the remaining fifty pages are devoted to books 
and selected articles with Stevenson for subject. There 
can be no question of the value of Colonel Prideaux’s 
work to people who rejoice in such details, and it will 
have a value, too, when much that has been written 
concerning Stevenson shall have passed out of currency. 
For at least it deals with things which he did, with the 
results of his own effort, and not with more or less 
conjectural opinions about his life, and character, and 
faith. 

The author prefaces his book with a pleasant intro- 
duction in which he refers to certain difficulties which 
beset the path of the bibliographer, difficulties largely the 
result of untrue or misleading statements. Thus Mr. 
Graham Balfour stated that Stevenson contributed to the 
San Francisco ‘‘ Bulletin’’ a couple of papers which he 
had not specially written for it; to which Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne replies that ‘‘ Mr. Stevenson never contributed 
anything to the San Francisco ‘ Bulletin’ or any other 
San Francisco paper.’’ Other statements, in like manner, 
though they have not conclusively been refuted, have 
failed to find verification. But these are small matters, 
and are really of very little importance. 

The present volume is uniform with the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Edition,” and only six hundred copies have been printed. 


Fiction. 
Petronitta Heroven. By U. L. Silberrad. (Constable. 6s.) 


Ir is a pity to see a bright and particular talent sprouting 
on the skin-deep soil called Ineffectuality. This spectacle 
is afforded by Miss Silberrad’s latest novel, which noticeably 
declines from the standard herself has set. The title 
promises a portrait, and it is fair to say that in the wild 
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but wary Petronilla, who bears her illegitimacy with a 
haughty courage, Miss Silberrad has worthily added to 
her small gallery of fascinating and original heroines. 
No little skill is shown in illustrating a character whereof 
the fineness is no more inevitable than the crudity, and 
the mystic light thrown on her career by the experiment 
of hemp-sowing on All Hallows’ Eve is romantically just. 
Still we can but toll what Mr. Meredith whimsically calls 
“the utter night-cap negative ’’ over the artificial coils in 
which she entangles the identity of a hermit who bubbles 
over with harmless contempt for ethical terms. The 
villain too, and his connection with prussic acid, are 
realised in a fashion negligently Braddonian aud therefore 
a little absurd. 

In fine, Miss Silberrad has made the mistake of addressing 
herself both to the vulgar appetite for hasty ‘‘ sensation ”’ 
and to the cultured reader i illusions are dispelled by 
all ill-considered changes and catastrophes. With the 
genuine humour which drew Polly Hains in ‘ Princess 
Puck” and Mrs. Wopling in the present novel, to say 
nothing of the power to create women like strayed 
goddesses who have forgotten the Pantheon—overwomen 
(if Nietzsche’s translators will pass us the word)—Miss 
Silberrad has no need to complicate her narratives and 
thereby impair the sincerity of ber appeal. 


Tae Rose or Joy. By Mary Findlater. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tuis is an interesting book, both in conception and in 
treatment. The conception is, perhaps, a little too 
ambitious for the treatment; but that is a fault on the 
right side, and to find a novel with a real idea in it, 
rather a big idea in its way, is at least refreshing. The 
interest of the story centres round the girl Susan, a girl 
who is not pretty, who dresses badly and knows none 
of the arts of making herself attractive, but who is 
singularly attractive just because of that something in 
her that some call the artistic temperament, and that 
is really a love of beauty. The character is so well 
drawn that we feel the attraction of it ourselves, though 
the author never lets us forget that Susan is quite plain 
and wears the most unbecoming of garments. Her 
artistic temperament is the real thing, too; she does 
not talk about it, scarcely knows she has it, and yet 
feels so surely that her desire for achievement blunts 
every other feeling in her, so that, when the end comes 
to her unsatisfactory marriage and the man she does 
love proposes to her, she chooses to remain single. But 
the story spoils in the bare telling, as the best story always 
does ; it is the author’s treatment of it that makes “‘ The 
Rose of Joy” such a convincing book. Nothing in it is 
exaggerated; even the unhappiness of the marriage 
between two people who have married for convenience 
rather than for love, and who both have the kind of 
character that does not fit the domestic environment, is 
so subtly told that it requires a certain amount of per- 
ception on the part of the reader to discover that it is 
meant to be an unhappy marriage—which is exactly how 
it would strike the onlooker in real life. We are spared, 
too, any sudden leap to fame on the part of the heroine, 
when she does give up her life to painting; it is only 
the third-rate novelist who never can realise that it is 
possible to have the artistic temperament without taking 
the world by storm. Miss Findlater has written an 
original and charming story in ‘‘ The Rose of Joy.” 


Tue Poor ix Tae Desert. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan). (Methuen. 6s.) 

Four notable short novels are a handsome allowance for 

a book that only bears the title of one of them and that 

one not the best of the bunch. “The Pool in the 

Desert” is a clever experiment in the style or rather the 
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mannerism of Mr. Henry James. The subject is not 
inappropriate, for it is a study in incipient adultery 
which fails of development and ends in a renunciation 
when the paramount obstacle is removed. The scene is 
in India, as it is more or less in alli the stories, and one 
is certainly touched by the middle-aged enchantress whose 
love for a man in his twenties so glorified her that, says 
the narrator, ‘‘I saw her through such a radiance that 
I could not be sure of seeing her at all.” The interest 
gains by the friendship between this woman of forty and 
the mother of her lover, but appeal as the story may, we 
prefer the admirable study in parental relations which 
immediately follows it. ‘‘A Mother in India” forcibly 
presents a case that is really typical of family life in 
India: we mean the obligatory separation of child and 
parent. The soldier’s wife of Mrs. Cotes’ story is forced 
to commit her only child to the care of her husband’s 
relations, and when she makes the little creature’s 
acquaintance, it is more than the Jatter can bear without 
‘hiding its face in the [aunt’s] bosom that it knew.” 
The timidity wears off, but the sense of estrangement 
persists, and the woman who has lived in stir and danger 
is ultimately companioned for life by a faultlessly priggish 
maiden, wearing none of that ‘‘ look of wider seas and 
skies,” with or without “the casual experienced glance, 
the touch of irony and of tolerance,’’ which her mother 
attributed to Anglo-Indians. In ‘‘ An Impossible Ideal” 
Mrs. Cotes refreshingly recounts the saving relapse into 
Bohemianism of an artist who was tempted to conquer 
the Philistines of Simla, and in her last story a jocuiar 
bigamist is too entangled in coincidence to be quite 
convincing. But there is movement and character 
throughout the volume, and a humour which, in the 
phrase ‘‘ precipitous lap,” contributes a new comic image 
to the literature of obesity. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


Tue Carrary’s Tors-Gare. By Frank R. Stockton. 


A story of Old Virginia. The volume contains a memorial 
sketch by Mrs. Stockton. “In regard to the present 
story,” we are told, “although it is now after his death 
first published, it was all written and completed by 
Mr. Stockton himself.” There is a portrait of the author 
and four illustrations of his Virginian home. ‘ The 
Captain’s Toll-Gate’’ is a love story in Mr. Stockton’s 
characteristic vein. (Cassell. 6s.) 


Waere Love Is. By Witium J. Locke. 


A clever society novel opening with an after-dinner con- 
versation between Norma ter of the ‘‘ smart ” world, 
and Jimmie the unsuccessful artist with frayed shirt cuffs. 
“*Cynicism seems cheap to-day,” said Jimmie, with a 
smile that redeemed his words from impertinence. ‘ Won’t 
you give me something of yourself a little more worth 
having?” That was Jimmie’s point of view, which is 
refreshing by contrast with that of some of the other 
characters. The action consists largely of social engage- 
ments, and the story is carried forward in light dialogue. 
(Lane. 6s.) 


Ovr Lapy’s Ixy. By J. Srorer Criovuston. 


By the author of ‘“‘The Adventures of M. D’Haricot.” 
The story opens in ‘‘a certain easterly part of Scotland,” 
where we find the heroine returning to the home of her 
Aunt who had “ given her shelter gratis” since she 
became an orphan. The book tells of her engagement to 
a rich and elderly gentleman, her escape and adventures 
in London, to which she had travelled in male attire, and 
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of a strange coincidence that befel after she took chambers 
in “‘ Our Lady’s Inn.” In his opening sentence the author 
describes the book as “‘a tale about a woman told by the 
crude pen of a man.” (Blackwood. 6s.) 


A Butrterr cy. By Iza Durrvus Harpy. 


“A Butterfly, her friends and htr fortunes.” In]the 
first chapter it is whispered by her friends that {the 
millionaire would be ‘‘a catch for Amy Clavering,” 
although his admiration was still in “‘an early stage.” 
The fortunes of the book include a shipwreck, but its 
atmosphere is chiefly domestic. ‘‘Amy’s creed with 
regard to matrimony was that it did not matter which 
had the money so long as the money was there,” and 
accordingly we find that the name of the man she married 
was Patrick, and that he was not a millionaire. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.) 


Tue Licuts or Home. By Davin Lyatt. 


Eight stories, of which the longest, occupying two-thirds 
of the book, is entitled ‘‘ A Woman Journalist.’’ This is 
an account of the familiar struggle, written in the first 
person by a woman who came came to London because 
there were ‘‘ too many of us at home,” and who took to 
journalism because she ‘‘ had always been fond of writing.” 
In the other stories the author returns to his delineation of 
Scottish country life. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 


Tue JEsTERs. By Rita. 


The story opens ‘‘ in the large central hall or lounge of 
the palatial building known as King Arthur's Castle 
Hotel at Tintagel.’’ Here we find Lady Betty, “an ultra- 
smart and pretty person, who saw everything through a 
haze of her own rainbow moods’’; her friend, described 
as “such a feather-pillow of a woman”; two colourless 
men, and an American girl, who was “‘an enthusiast on 
the subject of Arthurian legend.” An average story of 
“smart” life, the scene of the action being chiefly in 
Cornwall. . (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


TREASURE AND Heart. By Mary Deane. 


A story about a Florentine “‘antiquario,” a Parisian 
amateur, a Gainsborough portrait, and a foundling who is 
adopted by the antiquario after the sale of old china and 
bric-d-brac at Havre with which the book opens. The 
scene changes to Italy and to Lorenzo’s shop in Florence 
where Cara grew up. The atmosphere of the story is one 
of Greek lace, Venetian glass, niello enamel, Spanish 
leather and Della Robbia ware. (Murray. 6s.) 


Sertue Day. By Atrrep Hurry. 


A story of the Stock Exchange, by the author of ‘‘ In 
the City.” The hero is a young man who bought 
“‘ Brighton A’s”’ with his employer’s money in the hope 
that they would ‘‘rise.”” When the inevitable happened 
he became, for a time, a professional swindler. A brightly 
written story, free from padding and with a strong love 
interest. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 


We have also received: ‘“‘A Splendid Impostor,” by 
Fred Whishaw (Chatto); ‘‘ The Ladies of the Manor,” by 
G. B. Burgin (Grant Richards); ‘‘Golden Fleece,” by 
David Graham Phillips (Grant Richards); ‘“‘ The Silver 
Spoon,” by Major Arthur Griffiths (White); ‘“‘A Queer 
Affair,” by Guy Boothby (White); ‘‘ The Coast of Free- 
dom,” by Marie Shaw (Hodder); ‘‘ The Intervening Sea,” 
by David Lyall (Religious Tract Society); ‘‘ Free Soil, 
Free Soul,” by Lucas Cleeve (Digby, Long); ‘‘ This Fair 
Outcast,” by Ralph Lewin (Hurst and Blackett); ‘‘ Life’s 
Counterpoint,” by Lily Perks (Pearson); ‘‘ Beatrice 
Froyle’s Crime,” by Florence Warden (Pearson). 
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The 
Faith of Literature. 


A WEEK or two ago an article in these columns ended with 
this quotation from Herbert Spencer : ‘‘ Of the ends to be 
kept in view by the legislator, all are unimportant com- 
pared to the end of character-making. This alone is 
national education.” We repeat the sentence, not so much 
for the truth it contains, as simply because it was quoted. 
Here are words which, in practice, nobody believes. 
Legislators do not believe them, for when they talk of the 
necessity of improving our education they always point to 
the danger of commercial rivalry. When they tell us we 
ought to study modern languages, do they mean that 
modern languages form character? Not a bit of it. 
They mean that modern languages produce good bagmen. 
When Lord Rosebery urges us to spend any amount of 
money on a Technical Institute like the Charlottenburg 
Polytechnic, does he argue that technical institutes con- 
duce to character-making ? Not at all. His real argument 
is that, unless we improve in chemistry, the Germans will 
continue to as te us in chemical dyes and chemical 
wines. But our legislators are not to blame, for it is the 
same with parents. Nearly all of them choose a public 
school where the richest people send their sons, provided 
it is just within their own means; the remainder choose 
the school most like to train a boy best for his future 
profession, whether technical or learned. It never occurs 
to them that all these things—acquaintance with the 
nobility and the rich, skill in handicraft, knowledge of the 
classics, or fame in cricket — are unimportant compared 
with the end of character-making. In all probability it has 
never occurred to them that education has anything to do 
with character at all. 

And yet Herbert Spencer was right. When the truth is 
stated, most people would now admit it, though no one 
acts upon it yet. It is a truth on the way to recognition. 
It was proclaimed in the faith that some day it would be 
recognised, and there can be no doubt the faith will be 
justified. That it has been stated some thirty or forty 
years and is not yet realised makes no difference to its 
pa ag and faith can always afford to wait. Waiting is its 
trade. 

Or take another instance of a very similar kind. 
William Blake said: ‘‘The wretched state of the arts 
originates in the wretched state of political science (which 
is the science of sciences).” The saying is true in the 
main, though to Blake’s contemporaries it must have 
appeared only another evidence of his insanity. Since his 
day Ruskin has come and proclaimed the same doctrine 
for sixty years without ceasing. Most people are now 
aware that the doctrine has a glimmering of sense, and 
very many would admit its truth. But in practice it is 
still almost universally believed that the arts can be 
improved by the multiplication of art schools, and that the 
creased number of paintings which rich people hang 
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upon their walls is an evidence of the improvement. In 
actual Jife it is never realised that “‘ the wretched state of 
the arts” originates in the “wretched state of political 
science.” Although the condition of the arts has improved 
vastly since Blake’s day, the general idea of his doctrine 


is still waiting for recognition. But that it has to wait 
—that even Ruskin’s sweet voice, captivating all hearers 
for so many years, has not brought its realisation much 
nearer—this does not in the least affect its truth. In 
those periods when the daily lives of a people are hideous 
and degraded, the arts take tone from their environment. 
Whether the people and their governors recognise this or 
not, makes no difference at all. It is a matter of faith ; it 
may be recognised in time. ; 

And what is seen to be true in the practical doctrines 
of education and political science, is even more obviously 
true in literature. All good literature must be written in 
faith. That is its necessary condition. The writer's 
appeal is not immediate like an actor’s or an orator’s, or 
even like a painter’s, a sculptor’s, or a musician’s. Its 
form is invisible, and in modern times usually inaudible 
too. It works solely upon the lonely mind, and has no 
outward aid. Nor can its effect be tested by anything 
like the demonstrations of a theatre. A novelist once 
saw a young person blush over one of his books. An 
Emperor once saw a dull person laughing over Don 
Quixote. But such visible expressions of emotion are 
rare, and in these days of print, the author himself can 
hardly ever hope to witness them. That is why he of all 
working people needs most faith. He has to cast his 
bread upon the waters, but it is extremely unlikely that 
he will find it again after many days. And (without 
driving a metaphor too far) we may say that the better 
the bread, the less chance he has of finding it. Instances 
are almost too obvious, but let us take the highest of all 
and remember that it was only by a mere fluke that 
Shakespeare’s best plays were even thought worth pre- 
serving. Or, to take the case of Blake again, what 
chance of recognition had the ‘‘ Songs of Innocence”’ in 
1789? Within some thirty or forty years Charles Lamb 
and Wordsworth had discovered them. Within another 
fifty or sixty years after that they became the common 
property of all who love literature; but by what faith in 
beauty and in man’s ultimate recognition of beauty must 
the poet have been inspired, who at the time when 
English verse had perhaps touched its lowest point could 
raise the song of “The Echoing Green,” or ‘The 
Chimney-Sweeper,” or ‘‘The Divine Image,” or that 
song of “ Night” with its metre of subtle and varying 
beauty. For a hundred and fifty years nothing to com- 
pare with such things had been heard in England, and © 
the world around Blake was contemptuously deaf to 
them. He could only write in faith that some day 
human beings would again be born with minds sufficiently 
like his own to perceive the beauty of his work. To 
remove a mountain is a trivial task compared with the 
confidence in so vast a change; and yet the change 
came. } 

It is this faith in the ultimate similarity of great minds 
which makes great literature possible, for not even genius 
could produce without the hope that at some time its work 
would be taken at its value. An evidence for the faith 
may be seen in the peculiarity of all the work of the 
highest genius—that it appears capable of growth, no 
matter how old it has become. There are passages In 
Homer and Shakespeare which it has been impossible for 
the world to appreciate or understand till this very 
moment. They appear to have been growing with the 
world, so much more can the world discover in them now 
than at any past time. This is why the works and 
teachings of the highest genius are rightly called immortal. 
They never grow old because they are always growing 
new. Anyone with five years’ courage may test this 
quality of excellence for himself. Let him take some 
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great book, like the Bible, which has been familiar to him 
from his childhood. Let him seal it up for five years and 
try to forget all about it while he goes on leading an active 
life, travels, associates with various kinds of men, works 
hard, and reads occasionally. Then let him open the 
sealed book again, and he will find what a different thing 
it has become whilst it has lain apparently so still. Much 
of it may have rotted away and become abhorrent, but the 
best part, the part of genius, will have gained a lustre, a 
kindling depth of meaning, of which he had no conception 
before. With what a sweet shock of revelation will the 
man who has lived in mining circles, or in clubs and 
Courts, or among philanthropists, come upon that passage 
about considering the lilies. It was trite with the 
tramplings of ten thousand clergy, but now it has 
recovered and grown; it sparkles with new rays like the 
frost ; it is seen to include the garment of the soul as well 
- of the body ; it is the secret of genius ; it is the law of 

e. 

‘T was not in safety, neither had I rest, neither was I 
quiet; yet trouble came.” When the poet of Job wrote 
that astonishing paradox, he was feeling out to an age 
still hidden by four thousand years from his own. It 
sometimes seems as though no one could have understood 
his meaning till the days of Carlyle. What did mankind 
realise of Montaigne’s friendship for Steven de la Boitie 
till Walter Pater came? Or who has sailed with Drake 
and Hawkins tillto-day ? These are but diverse instances 
of the power of faith by which men, who have grasped at 
the very heart of life, have put on record the thing they 
found in assured confidence that the human mind at its 
moments of greatness is always the same, and that the 
highest human thought possesses in itself the growing 
power of immortality. Those who work for the moment 
have their reward. In every generation they have audience 
fit though many. Plenty of the mediocre, the indifferent, 
the good-enough can always be had to meet the passing 
demand. That is why the mediocre, the indifferent, the 
good-enough can never survive, for next year’s season 
snows them over with a fall of the same quality and they 
are at rest. ‘“‘What recks it them? What need they? 
They are sped.” But the few who have ears to listen to 
the voice of life herself, must work by faith. They speak 
to their kindred in unknown places and unknown times, 
assured of recognition, for, as the poet said, the gods are 
known to each other. 


Mr. Meredith as Poet. 


OveRsHADOWED by his preeminent claims as a novelist, 
Mr. George Meredith’s poetry is to many of the public a 
hidden thing. Scarce a rumour, we doubt, of Meredith the 
poet drifts to the many who are tempted by fame upon the 
emprise perilous of the novels. Yet Meredith the poet 
shows clearly through Meredith the novelist ; as (at times) 
Meredith the novelist shows not obscurely through 
Meredith the poet. Mr. Meredith is a poet; a poet of 
a peculiar quality which has no parallel in English poetry 
save it be that of Browning. (And, by the way, were 
there not some makings of a very unique novelist in 
Browning ?) But though Browning offers an alluring 
parallel to Mr. Meredith, superficially; it is yet rather 
obvious than essential. Browning’s constant exploration 
of devious ways in human character is, on the whole, 
absent from Mr. Meredith. One might say there is more 


of the novelist in Browning’s than in Meredith’s verse. 
Mr. Meredith’s poetry as a whole is not dramatic, or 
narrative, but lyrical and almost constantly philosophical. 
No less than Wordsworth’s, though in other way and 
to quite other issue, it is busy with the relation between 
Nature and Man. 


That man must seek nothing beyond 
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Nature, and must take Nature as he finds her, seeking 
content in conformity with her often stern but always 
vitalising and wise law, is the general theme. So in 
“Earth and a Wedded Woman.” The bride has— 


Struck the roots which meet the fires 
Beneath, and bind us fast with Earth, to know 
The strength of her desires, 

The sternness of her woe. 


Though the maidens are light, heart-free, and care-free,— 


Yet Grief would not change fates with such as they. 


What is the law of this Nature with which we must 
become united? That is a question which Mr. Meredith 
answers in many details, too many for us to follow. One 
is the conciliation of Aphrodite and Artemis—that is, the 
union of sexual passion with sexual restraint, a theme 
treated also in the novels. But these things are also of 
the substance: what concerning the form? This is 
Meredith the philosopher: what of Meredith the poet ? 

His qualities and defects might be surmised from the 
novels, wherein there is such leaven of the poet; and so 
it proves. In the novels he is an assiduous maker of 

hrases, a seeker after compressed and striking utterances. 
The poetry, yet more, is a tissue of pregnant and vivid 
diction, of bold and even audacious imagery ; lines wherein 
matter and utterance are intertwisted like knots of snakes. 
This knitted, not to say gnatled phrase, the highly 
figurative speech, and the thought often abstract and 
difficult, make his poetry at once strenuous and stimulant 
reading. But in his research of condensed speech, he falls 
into much the same pitfalls as Browning. He has 
numerous elisions, which often lead to ambiguity; he too 
commonly omits connective particles, in a way which 
frequently gives the acutest reader half-hours of torture 
before he discovers the ‘‘ missing word.” In fact, chosen 
bits of Meredith or Browning would make a “ missi 
word competition’ from which newspaper-readers would 
recoil aghast. These things make him too often truly and 
faultily obscure. 

His metre has all the ruggedness of Browning’s (and it 
is curious that, like Browning, his cult and knowledge of 
music have been unusual among poets). To our mind, 
though in a different way, it is more habitually and 
blameably rough than Browning’s. Ruggedness is quite 
compatible with noble harmony ; but roughness is another 
matter. And Mr. Meredith’s is habitually rough from the 
same causes which make him obscure. The restless effort 
or rather disposition to be continually on the tip-toes of 
strenuousness, a continual mental gymnast, turning through 
intellectual and expressional hoops, keep his metre restless 
and turmoiled. It scarce for half-a-dozen lines returns to 
the normal, reposeful, and central movement; but is 
always gyrating around and away from that normal 
centre. The deflection of law becomes the rule rather 
than the exception; so that law is really trampled into 
the mire, and the reader can never pause, take breath, 
and feel firm ground under his feet. He is like Noah’s 
dove, adrift over a deluge of troubled metre. 

But with all these faults Mr. Meredith will not suffer 
you to forget his authentic power ; intermittently surprises 
you, in his most brambly poems, by passages of that sheer 
beauty which for its own sake he disdains; while in a 
poem here and there he suffers the poet in him to come 
almost absolutely to the surface, unbuffeted by that pre- 
occupation with other things which elsewhere disturbs 
our perception. And it is upon the absolute poet in Mr. 
Meredith that we would fix our attention, having said 
what needed saying about the alloy in him. For sheer 
beauty (we do not say poetry, since poetry includes much 
besides beauty) Mr. Meredith has never surpassed, or 
indeed equalled, his early ‘‘ Love in the Valley.” It is 
one of the loveliest love-poems in the language. The 
very metre loses its customary induration, and lapses into 
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the most charming cantabile. We believe Mr. Meredith 
prided himself on this metre, as an experiment in classic 
adaptation ; and (though we may dissent from this theory) 
the actual beauty of it justifies any pride. The poem 
sings itself like a brook in the woods. In language, it 
has a vernal and virginal charm; it is the very poem of 
maidenhood, rusticity, and maiden love. The figure of 
the village girl is set against a country background 
changeful under all the sequent seasons, and sung with a 
young ardour that has the dew upon it :— 


When her mother tends her before the laughing mirror, 
Tying up her laces, looping up her hair, 

Often she thinks, were this wild thing wedded, 
More love should I have, and much less care. 

When her mother tends her before the bashful mirror, 
Loosening her laces, combing down her curls, 

Often she thinks, were this wild thing wedded, 
I should miss but one for many boys and girls. 


Heartless she is as the shadow in the meadows 
Flying to the hills on a blue and breezy noon. 
No, she is athirst and drinking up her wonder: 
Earth to her is young as the slip of the new moon. 
Deals she an unkindness, ’tis but her rapid measure, 
Even as in a dance; and her smile can heal no less: 
Like the swinging May-cloud that pelts the flowers with 
hailstones 
Off a sunny border, she was made to bruise and bless. 
i 
It tempts to continued quotation. More than any 
Meredithian poem, it has little descriptive vignettes (for 
Meredith has never concerned himself with that lowest, 
but nowadays popular applicatien of poetry). As thus :— 


Mother of the dews, dark eye-lashed twilight, 
Low-lidded twilight, o’er the valley’s brim, 
Rounding on thy breast sings the dew-delighted skylark, 
Clear as though the dewdrops had their voice in him. 
Hidden where the rose-flush drinks the rayless planet, 
Fountain-full he pours the spraying fountain showers. 
Let me hear her laughter, I would have her ever 
Cool as dew in twilight, the lark above the flowers. 


Such lovely glimpses are their own praise. But we would 
pass to a very different poem—yet cognate, since War has 
ever neighboured Love in poets’ songs. Though we have 
said Mr. Meredith is chiefly a lyric poet, not narrative or 
dramatic, two of the poems on which we especially dwell 
are more or less narrative in scheme. Yet “ The Nuptials 
of Attila”* is really a dramatic lyric; or rather a lyric in 
which, assuming the personality of a barbaric warrior, 
Mr. Meredith vents his own Celtic ardour of battle. Only 
a Celt—not a steady warlike Saxon or Norman—could 
have written this amazing and torrentuous out-rush of 
Tartaric martial frenzy. It “comes down like lava, that 
confounds a city of the plain.” No stubborn-burning fire 
of Teuton war is this ; but fierce, maddened and maddening, 
swift and eddying like whirlwind and flame. The metre 
uncoils from the knottiness characteristic of Mr. Meredith, 
and descends like a cataract, with astonishing impetuosity 
and rapidity : at times it fairly leaps and bounds with its 
inward fury. With it we should rank amongst Mr. 
Meredith’s masterwork the “Day of the Daughter of 
Hades.”’ It is more strictly typical of the poet than either 
of the others: more in his style of close-grained expres- 
sion, and has a distinct Meredithian philosophy underlying 
its narrative. Narration it is, technically; but Meredith’s 
irrepressible lyricism informs it throughout. The daughter 
of Dis and Persephone (Pluto and Proserpine) slips from 
her mother’s car during the periodical tryst of Persephone 
with her mother, Demeter (or Ceres); and plays truant on 
earth for a day. Her joy in the unknown light and earth, 
her day’s love-encounter with a young shepherd, Callistes, 
make the poem. It is full of power and vividness—that 


off-hand strength, that careless and masterful twisting of 
a phrase between finger and thumb, and flinging it off 
amazingly right once for all, in which he has at times a 
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suggestion of Shakespeare, though remote enough from 
Shakespearean composure. 

There is one image which only Meredith or Shakespeare 
could have dared and successfully compassed—‘‘ Rushing 
at land Like the teeth of the famished at meat.” But no 
quotation can give the strength and appeal of this poem ; 
not even the beautifully original image which describes 
the meeting of Demeter and Persephone :— 


They stood by the chariot-wheel 
Embraced, very tall, most like 
Fellow-poplars, wind-taken, that reel 
Down their shivering columns, and strike 
Head to head, crossing throats. 


That is poetry of the first order. There is one poem, 
however, in which the novelist is visible throngh and 
united with the poet—‘‘ Modern Love.” It is at bottom a 
Meredithian novel in verse: yet is it couched in lyric 
form. It is, indeed, told in stanzas which are all but 
sonnets ; and the speech is sometimes that of the narrator, 
sometimes the dramatic speech of the characters—husband 
and wife. Since the difference is not marked by “‘ quotes,” 
it is often uneasy to follow the abrupt transitions, or 
realise who is meant to be speaking (for this, also, is left 
to the reader’s understanding); while the characteristic 
ellipses and omissions of connecting words are here often 
peculiarly baffling. It is no easy poem, therefore; but is 
full of beauty, and the subtle analysis of character and 
motive which we associate with the novelist. Nowhere 
else—not even in his novels—have we brought out so 
delicately the peculiar tragedy of modern life—its voice- 
lessness ; the way in which the agonies of the soul are 
suppressed behind a mask of compulsory commonplace, so 
that the inner self bleeds to death, while the outer self 
prattles well-bred inanities. The examples we have cited 
of Mr. Meredith’s poetry cover a wide enough range. Yet 
they are far from covering the whole range. It is a 
singular incompt, defiant genius which his poetic work 
presents to us. In his novels the necessity of being read 
puts some check on his personality. In his poetry, 
delivering himself to the blissful conviction that there is no 
need for him to be read, he writes after his heart’s desire. 
And through sheer strength he secures that his poetry, 
despite its much formidableness, shall be read with 
strenuous delight. 


The Spirit of Place. 


WE referred last week, apropos of certain classifications in 
Messrs. Mudie’s current catalogue, to the subject of place 
in fiction, and we said that place, as a mere background, 
went for little, that it was only of value when its intimate 
connection was shown with character and individual life. 
Most novelists set their stories as carelessly and con- 
ventionally as jewellers set indifferent gems: a town is 
any town, a countryside any countryside, a garden any 
garden. But the writer with any sense of that true spirit 
of place concerning which Mrs. Meynell has written with 
such exquisite insight and discrimination is not content 
with labels; he sees that place, with its inevitable 
associations, may become part of the very texture of life ; 
that it moulds and invigorates, weakens and dismays. 
There are, of course, great writers who have made no 
wide use of its influence; outside London, which they 
knew to the marrow, neither Thackeray nor Dickens, with 
occasional exceptions, reproduced what we mean to imply 
by the phrase: Balzac, on the other hand, sometimes 
employed it with such effect that we cannot, without loss, 
dissociate his characters from their environment; only 
just there and so could such a story as ‘Les Paysans” 
have been conceived and presented. The whole thing 
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holds and moves together with the precision of art and 
the uniformity of sordid misery and evil. 

It is easy enough, of course, to reproduce the exteriors 
of place. Any writer at all worth the name can describe 
what his eye sees; he should at least be trained so far in 
the mechanics of observation. But when that is done you 
have a photograph and not a picture, a body without a 
soul. For place is the expression of life as well as the 
influence of life. Take a village street in almost any 
part of England, and with intimacy will come illumination ; 
you will find the force of dead hands surviving the years, 
you will see a striving after a beauty which the worker 
never understood, or a piece of accomplished perfection 
which only folly could destroy. And these things have 
their influence upon unrecorded lives, just as traditions 
have their influence. Both spring from real things, from 
the necessity for some kind of expression, and nothing is 
ever lost. The true spirit of place—we speak of it now as 
it appeals to those who have no conscious idea of art 
may have something in it almost of consecration. We 
know a man, poor and old, whose ancestors have lived in 
a certain cottage for two hundred and fifty years, and 
during all that time rent has been regularly paid, which 
is to say that the value of the house has been paid ten 
times over. And yet now, when the rent has been 
increased, he will not leave it, for every stone of the walls, 
every crack in the paved floors, speaks to him of the 
honourable dead. He has left the active world to brood 
over the past and his dreams, this old retainer of life :— 
Tis helmet now shall make an hive for bees, 

And lovers’ sonnets turn to holy psalms; 

A man-at-arms must now serve on his knees, 

And feed on prayers, that are old age’s alms: 
But though from court to cottage he depart, 
Ilis saint is sure of his unspotted heart. 


He has the spirit of place in his soul. It is this same 
spirit which has bred both dreamers and heroes, for your 
true dreamer does not dream vaguely, nor does your true 
hero do battle for an abstraction. 

The true spirit of place was rare in Eighteenth Century 
fiction; neither Fielding nor Smollett had much of it. 
Sterne had it, but in him it took a form often so artificial 
in expression that we are inclined to overlook its real 
sincerity. Jane Austen, we think, had no strong conception 
of it; it remained for the Brontés to use it with vehement 
effect. Mrs. Gaskell had it, too, in a degree which, in its 
way, remains almost unsurpassed, and it was part of the 
very essence of Hawthorne’s genius. Hawthorne’s influence 
in this respect we believe to have been very great; his 
delicate subtlety of mind perceived the right values of 
character and environment. In the work of some of his 
contemporaries and of certain living writers place has 
taken its proper position in the evolution of a story. 
The two Kingsleys, though in very different ways, used it 
admirably, in such books as ‘‘ Yeast” and ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Mathilde,” for example. Shorthouse used it with some- 
thing of a new spirit, yet allied to Hawthorne’s. There is 
nothing in its way more masterly in modern fiction than 
that scene between Inglesant and Lauretta in the forest 
pavilion in which nature assumes a soul sinister and 
alluring : *‘ He gazed another moment over the illumined 
forest, which seemed transfigured in the moonlight and 
the stillness into an unreal landscape of the dead. The 
poisonous mists crept over the tops of the cork trees, and 
flitted across the long vistas in spectral forms, cowled 
and shrouded forthe grave. Beneath the gloom indistinct 
figures seemed to glide ; the personification of the miasma 
that made the place so fatal to human life.” The very 
place is of the core of the temptation, lulling the soul 
into a kind of clouded oblivion. 

Of living writers Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy have 
turned the place spirit into a medium at times transfiguring, 
at times interpretative, at times heavy with doom. But 
they have never used it arbitrarily, never debased it for the 
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sake of an effect. They see, as only the artist can see, how 
all the world is of a piece, and how the human spirit 
cannot be divorced from the plain course of nature 
without pity and disaster. The opening of “‘ Vittoria’ 
strikes the key-note of the book ; it suggests the glory of 
Italy for which sacrifice was to be made, and as one 
reads on that opening scene remains with us as the 
point of rest :— 


From Monte Motierone you survey the Lombard Plain. It 
is a towering dome of green among a hundred pinnacles of 
grey and rust-red crags. At dawn the summit of the mountain 
has an eagle eye for the far Venetian boundary and the barrier 
of the Apennines ; but with sunrise come the mists. 

Bells of herds down the hidden run of the sweet grasses, 
and a continuous leaping of its rivulets, give the Motterone 
a voice of youth and homeliness amid that stern company 
of Titan heads, for whom the hawk and the vulture ery. 
When the lower world is pulsing under steam, they wear 
the look of the revolted sons of Time, fast chained before 
scornful heaven in an iron peace. Day at last brings vigorous 
fire; arrows of light pierce the mist wreaths, the dancing 
draperies, the floors of vapour; and the mountain of piled 
pasturages is seen with its foot on the shore of Lago 
Maggiore. Down an extreme gulf the full sunlight, as if 
darting on a jewel in the deeps, seizes the blue-green lake 
with its isles. Farther away, over middle ranges 
that are soft and clear, it melts, confusing the waters with 
hot rays, and the forests with darkness, to where, wavering 
in and out of view like flying wings, and shadowed like 
wings of archangels with rose and with orange and with 
violet, silver-white Alps are seen. You might take them for 
mystical streaming torches on the border-ground between 
visionand fancy. They lean as in a great flight forward upon 
Lombardy. 


The length of the quotation may be forgiven, not because 
it is beautiful description, but because it means Italy and 
the whole spirit of ‘* Vittoria.” 

It would be easy to multiply instances illustrating the 
value of place in the highest fiction, but that one passage 
must suffice. Mr. Meredith, more than any other novelist, 
has shown how life and the meaning of life may be linked 
with, nay, must be linked with, place and the meaning 
of place. The old barrier between animate and inanimate 
is broken down and the world swings to a broader and 
a truer music. 

But the gift for the expression of this union is rare, and 
even when the secret seems open there are few who shall 
attain to the mastery of it. For it implies not only know- 
ledge of life, but also knowledge of what goes to life's 
making and of the almost inexpressible influences which 
are as a moon to control the waters of the spirit. It 
implies what Wordsworth sang so perfectly, the knowledge 
of that 

— presence that disturbs {me} with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


Place, atmosphere, environment, these are words which 
have become corrupted by too careless use in the traffic of 
the market-place. They are words of deeper meaning 
than the traflickers know, for there is inherent in them an 
immeasurable expression and an immeasurable influence. 
If the spirit of place might be captured by sudden and 
dextrous assault there would be many to claim the spoils. 
But it can only be approached by sympathy and patience 
and a quiet affection, and these things are rare in 
literature—rarer, we are inclined to think, than in life. 
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The Gentus of the Moors. 


Some little time ago a rather startling controversy, as 
literary controversies go, was started in the pages of a 
London periodical. It had to do with the authorship of 
“Wuthering Heights,” and it was maintained on one 
side that Bramwell, and not Emily Bronté, was the author 
of that extraordinary book. Now it seems to us that, 
setting aside what external evidence there is as to the 
writing of the book, the explicit statement of Charlotte 
Bronté that the three sisters were each engaged on a prose 
work, and that the result of Emily’s work was ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ”—it would still be possible to determine from 
internal evidence that the book is entirely the work of a 
woman. The question seems to us to be worth examining 
from this standpoint, for if it is true that Emily Bronté 
was indeed the author, genius has seldom been confronted 
with more overwhelming obstacles. This young girl was 
ignorant of life, and she had determined to disclose the 
secret of dark and terrible passions. Delicate and sensitive 
in mind and body, she had divined the pathos of brutality. 
Sheltered within the narrow circle of her home it was for 
her to express the pitiless pressure of environment and 
heredity. Above all, it was for her and her alone to make 
articulate the storm-whispers that came to her across the 
moors. For to this girl life was as the moors, and she 
was going to reveal life by making the moors speak out 
their own impenetrable secret. The conception was that 
of genius; the accomplishment was, we think, essentially 
feminine. 

To begin with Mr. Lockwood, the supposed narrator of 
the story; his point of view from first to last is never 
that of a man. He shares immediately the author’s 
strange admiration for Heathcliff, he submits to his 
impertinence, he is drawn towards him in spite of all his 
inhospitality and violence. Again, he considers it reason- 
able that a woman should be struck in his presence, a 
woman, moreover, with whom he is half inclined to be in 
love. Later on, when his sympathies are enlisted for 
Hareton, he observes placidly in reference to Catherine 
Heathcliff: ‘‘I heard, and not altogether disapprovingly, 
a manual check given to her saucy tongue.” But that is 
not all. In his choice of expressions Mr. Lockwood 
constantly betrays a point of view at variance with his 
supposed sex. Tor example, in one of the most poignant 
scenes in the whole book, the scene in which Heathcliff, 
imagining himself to be alone, is seeking to call Cathy’s 
ghost from the lonely moors, Lockwood, into whose sleep 
there had already entered something of the grim terror 
of this haunted past, exciaims to his host: ‘“‘ And that 
minx, Catherine Linton, or Earnshaw, or however 
she was called —she must have been a changeling— 
wicked little soul!” Catherine Heathcliff is alluded to 
by him as “the little wretch.” One might multiply 
instances of this nature almost indefinitely, but it is 
singularly petty to apply to a book whose very faults 
vibrate with genius, the little pinpricks of microscopic 
analysis, so far, at least, as such analysis is merely verbal. 
But these and similar instances do go ts prove that when 
the author of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights’ sought to depict a 
commonplace man she put into his heart and mouth the 
sentiments and phrases of a commonplace woman. 

Heathcliff, on the other hand, is a monster if you will, 
but at all events a male monster. But Heathcliff is 
approached from a woman’s point of view, and, from the 
standpoint of a woman exceptionally innocent in regard 
to the actualities of evil. The merciless treatment of his 
childhood has burnt into Heathcliff’s soul the desire for 
survival and the remorseless purpose of vengeance. Love 
comes to him without love’s healing, and he is faithful 
to it with the same unwavering fidelity that he shows to 
his other darker purpose. Catherine is cut off from him 
first by her marriage and then by death, but always she 
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is with him, pervading his life, absorbing his memory, 
haunting his dreams. Gradually she becomes an obsession 
to this lonely man, and he becomes weary of all other 
things, weary of his vengeance and the triumph of his 
hate. For she is still real to him, still wandering amongst 
the moors, drawing ever nearer and nearer to the frail 
barrier which separates the living from the dead: ‘‘ ‘Come 
in! Come in!’ he sobbed. ‘Cathy, do come. Oh do— 
once more! Oh! my heart’s darling, hear me this time— 
Catherine, at last!’” Surely here genius has set its un- 
mistakeable seal upon human torment no less unerringly 
than upon the wail of (Mdipus or Lear. For, in these 
supreme moments genius knows nothing of the impedi- 
ments of time or space, of race or sex. In such moments 
the soul speaks out the hot, inevitable words, and the 
creative artist of every period does, as the Athenian of old, 
what is right without knowing it. But glanceat Heathcliff 
in the pauses of the book, in the subordinate scenes through 
which his character unfolds itself. It becomes apparent 
that in these scenes he is not portrayed at all from the 
inside but from the outside, and that often enough 
hesitatingly, sometimes even clumsily. Take this for 
example: ‘*‘‘ Now, Catherine Linton,’ he said, ‘ stand off, 
or I shall knock you down; and tbat will make Mrs. Dean 
mad.’” It is submitted that this is not the Titanic 
figure in whom is incarnate the dark broodings of the 
moors, and the ghost whispers that vibrate through the 
storm. No, it is simply the wicked, brutal man as he is 
imagined by a girl who knows little or nothing of the 
details of wickedness and brutality. Heathcliff might 
have been, perhaps actually was, wicked and brutal, but 
he was incapable of the brutality of that speech. It is 
not in part; it is not the voice of Catherine’s lover plead- 
ing in the night, eternally symbolic of the loneliness 
and at the same time of the nearness of the forces of 
nature. It is just the wicked man saying what seems to 
be the wicked thing in what seems to be the wicked 
manner; it is the hesitating touch of the young girl 
describing what she has neither experienced nor imagined. 
Again, examine the characters of Edgar Linton and 
Linton Heathcliff: both of them are viewed from the 
outside ; neither of them is masculine, and one can only 
say that if Catherine’s husband is ladylike, Heathcliff’s 
son is a feminine monstrosity. They have, respectively, 
a woman’s virtues and a woman’s faults, and deserve a 
woman’s pardon. Contrast with these male parodies into 
whom an artist has breathed something of vitality the 
charming and distinct personalities of the two Catherines, 
mother and daughter. Here, it is submitted, we have 
women presented only as a woman can present them. 
One feels at once that the author knows them to the core, 
and no sentence from their lips is ever out of key. They 
are never placed upon a pedestal; on the contrary, their 
faults are rather accentuated and they are the faults of 
women, and their very accertuation is a tribute to feminine 
justice. Perhaps all this is rather begging the question 
—assuming that there is a question at all; but a page of 
conversation between Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Linton, a page 
taken almost at random, will show where the voice of 
human nature is caught and where its echo is deflected 
throught conventional lips. 

But perhaps a fairer test as to the method of depicting 
character in this book might be drawn from the portraits 
of the two servants, Joseph and Ellen The man isa 
careful study, admirably delineated. We listen to his 
pawky denunciations of wickedness, and we know that he 
has been watched and listened to at first hand—in short, 
that the artist has drawn with her eye on the object. 
But the picture of Ellen is all this and very much more. 
Joseph is the sly and surly servant always in the back- 
ground, a figure clearly defined, but one essentially 
apart from the inner circle. But the babble of Ellen 
rings through the book with all the intimate associations 
of a vividly remembered childhood. She* suggests no 
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effort of analysis whatsoever; she speaks from these 
pages with the very accents of life. And art is lost 
sight of in the great simplicity which is the effortless 
triumph of the creative artist. The greater part of the 
strange, gloomy story is refracted through this placid 
intelligence so that its more sombre effects are softened. 
But occasionally Ellen and Mr. Lockwood are thrust aside 
and the untameable heart of the author is revealed. In 
that heart there is a place for one person, and, perhaps, one 
person only—Heathcliff, the nameless, homeless offspring 
of the moors. Sometimes he might seem something alien 
and apart, with thoughts and emotions only dimly guessed 
at, but at moments he was nearer to the author of 
“Wuthering Heights ” than either of the Catherines or 
Isabella or Ellen herself. Then bending over this sinister 
and implacable figure, sharing his agony, redeeming his 
infamy, crowning his fidelity, one seems to detect a solitary 
figure with burning eyes: it is the woman who has 
evoked the phantoms of the moors :— 
Often rebuked, yet always back returning 
To those first feelings that were born with me, 
And leaving busy chase of wealth and learning 
lor idle dreams of things which cannot be : 
To-day, I will seek not the shadowy region, 
Its unsustaining vastness waxes drear ; 
And visions rising, legion after legion, 
Bring the unreal world too strangely near. 
T'll walk, but not in old heroic traces, 
And not in paths of high morality, 
And not among the half-distinguished faces, 
The clouded forms of long-past history. 
I'll walk where my own nature would be leading: 
It vexes me to choose another guide : 
Where the grey flocks in ferny glens are feeding ; 
Where the wild wind blows on the mountain side. 
What have these mountains worth revealing ? 
More glory and more grief than I can tell! 
The earth that wakes one human heart to feeling 
Can centre both the worlds of Heaven and Hell. 


Surely, were there no other evidence than these lines of 
Emily Brontié, it would be difficult to attribute this 
haunting and powerful book to any other human being ? 


Impressions. 
The Way. 


Nor by observation has she found the way, but by the 
spirit within, groping dimly through all the years of her 
life, and now, in the evening of her days, an articulate 
companion, unwearying in its consolations. That way is 
not narrow. In all religions she sees the gleam of the 
eternal truths that sanctify the immemorial way she has 
found. 

So she has escaped the fear that menaces the oncoming 
years of so many women, the fear of growing old, 
of becoming unattractive, of the time when they will 
be no longer participators, but onlookers. Perhaps that 
fear never troubled her. An inexplicable wisdom (won, 
she would say, in some past life of endeavour) gave her 
the true value of things, sifted intuitively the things that 
matter from those that are transitory. She has enjoyed 
her days in her fashion, but she has never regretted a 
time that was past, or desired to recover it. The immediate 
occupation has always been but a coloured thread in the 
tapestry. When her daughter was married, she said: 
** They are going to be happy, I am sure, but I am so glad 
it is not my marriage.” Yet her marriage had been quite 
happy as marriages go, but it had done its work as part 
of the great pattern for which life was designed—the 
fulfilment of the education of the soul. Truly she has put 
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into practice that maxim of Joubert’s, that each year should 
bring its own lamp with it. 

She has no sentimental regrets, and I think no reproaches. 
All has been lived, all was educative, all that has been 
thought, felt, or done must, for better or worse, persist 
through eternity in obedience to the Will. Perfect peace 
awaits those who know the Law and do the Will. She has 
lived a full life centred in her home and her family, but 
this, she will say, is her happiest period, because now her 
— and intellectual faculties are working unhampered. 
When the cares of a young family engrossed her that was 
impossible. Those faculties slumbered. For ten years she 
rarely opened a book ; for ten years she did not travel ten 
miles from home. The claims of the daily routine of life 
usurped all her energies. The lamp of her duty burned 
aan , but the light was cold. I remember her as one for 
whom there was always another task awaiting the one in 
hand, incessantly occupied, and yet I think living a detached 
life of thought, and growing comprehension, which ex- 
pressed itself fitfully in fragments of conversation I 
overheard between her and her husband, and with one 
friend—he, too, a seeker—who came and went, bringing 
ideas with him. 

But I was not prepared for the glow of spiritual 
awakening and expansion that came when the particular 
duties of her life were fulfilled, and she could 
invite the whisper of the mysteries. Always leaning 
to free thought, in time even those slight bonds 
galled, and she gradually evolved for herself the faith 
that she needed. It is perhaps the most ancient 
faith of the world ; she sees everything human affiliated 
to it, explained by it, and progressing in willing or 
unwilling allegiance to its behests; it has open arms 
for all who will submit themselves, and wait patiently 
for the command of the Law that is also Love. It 
has made her old age gracious and sunny, and 
informed it with a sure hope that can only become more 
confident as her days on earth grow fewer. Her pleasure 
in the passing show, her capacity for interesting herself in 
the lives of others is stronger than ever; but all such 
matters fall into their proper place, neither important nor 
unimportant, just incidents of this life, one among many 
progressive lives for the individual, controlled here by the 
thoughts and actions of former existences, and leading 
inevitably forward to that state of beatitude, when, after 
so many dark wanderings and mistakes of nature, the 
individual soul shall no longer be a fellow-worker with the 
Divine Soul, but indwelling with it. 

So to her fragrant and most useful old age this theoso- 
phical “intelligent theory of the universe,” very ancient, 
yet always fresh, comes with healing on its wings. It 
breathes, and each morning is a new interest, each 
trouble a new discovery of ihe way by which the Divine 
purpose leads. Just now she wrote this to me: “For 
myself, I simply progress (so I hope) on the old path, 
which widens before me as I go along. And you?” 


Drama. 
The Flower-Like King. 


“‘Ricnarp II.” is, primarily, a study in kingship, and 
secondarily, a dramatic contrast of two types of humanity 
between whom, from the beginning, the inheritance of 
this world has been divided. The play belongs, of course, 
to that singular political trilogy which leads up to the 
portrait of Shakespeare’s “‘ideal king,” Henry the Fifth. 
Henry the Fifth is king by the triple claim of right 
divine, of efficiency, and of sympathy with the instincts 
and ambitions of his people. Neither of his two immediate 
predecessors can fulfil more than a fraction of this ideal. 
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Richard the Second has right divine and is inefficient. 
Henry the Fourth is efficient and a usurper; both, more- 
over, seek their own ends and not those of the nation; 
both, therefore, are failures. This is political philosophy. 
But it need hardly be said that the antithesis between 
Richard and Bolingbroke goes much farther than this: 
it rests upon one of the ultimate distinctions among 
mankind, that of the practical and the artistic tempera- 
ments, the men of deeds and the men of dreams and 
fancies. Around Richard, Skakespeare has thrown all the 
graces of poetry. His physical beauty, preserved histori- 
cally by that exquisite picture in Westminster Abbey upon 
which Mr. Beerbohm Tree has modelled his make-up, is 
insisted upon again and again. He “ Jooks like a king” 
and has all the outward dignity and bearing of one. The 
blood comes and goes in his fair face. His marvellous 
ft of eloquent speech runs like a river through the play. 
le delights in music and in pageantry, in the pomp and 
circumstance of his state. This sensitiveness of soul 
gives him a power of personal fascination, which affects 
many of those who come into personal relations with 
him—the queen, Aumerle, the ‘poor groom of his 
stable.” He responds with a capacity for affection which 
extends even to ‘‘ Roan Barbary,” the horse he rides on, 
and the literal ground he treads. He is of imagination all 
compact, full of half-tones and delicate shades of emotion. 
Walter Pater records how in the hands of Charles Kean 
the part ‘“‘ became like an exquisite performance on the 
violin.” And withal he lacks all the forceful vital 
elements of character. Not only is he purely selfish in 
policy, the sport of flatterers and parasites, but he cannot 
even nerve himself to grip the sceptre when he sees it 
slipping from his hold. Contrary events spur him not to 
,action, but only to a further exercise of his incomparable 
imagination. He becomes an interested spectator of his 
own downfall, dressing it out with illuminating phrases and 
subtle images, and so turning it into a thing of beauty 
and of pity to himself and to the audience; but he makes 
no effort to avert it, and falls back upon a mystical 
consciousness of his divine right, and a half-belief in some 
incredible divine intervention in his favour. Never at 
any time does he come face to face with facts ; but always 
sees them through the beautiful and distorting medium of 
his own dramatic fancy. He is like the “ musical man” 
in Plato’s “Republic,” who has “piped away his soul 
with sweet and plaintive melodies.” He stands, in 
Shakespeare’s psychology, for the type of the artist. 

The contradiction between Richard and Bolingbroke is 
complete. Bolingbroke speaks few words, none for their 
own sakes or without a deliberate practical end. He has 
no emotions, and although he can “steal courtesy from 
heaven ” to win the citizens of London, his graciousness is 
a matter wholly of policy and not of temper. He is a 
true “‘crown-grasper.” He clearly envisages his goal, 
and moves remorsely towards it, laying his passionless 
intrigues in silence, and playing with an unfaltering hand 
upon the hates and loves and ambitions of other men. 

e is the incarnation of efficiency. 

_ So far as the dramatic effect of the play is contained, it 
as, of course, part of Shakespeare’s design that the 
sympathies of the audience should be against Richard 
during the period of his tyranny, and should gradually 
swing round in his favour from the moment when his 
fortunes begin to decline. This is almost inevitable. It 
is a little more difficult to say whether any ultimate 
judgment upon the man by his creator is involved. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, if I remember right, touches upon this 
— in his ‘‘ Ideas of Good and Evil,” and decides that 
hakespeare, as an artist, put the children of light before 
the children of this world, and was personally in sympathy 
with the dreamer Richard, rather than with his “ efficient ”’ 
rival. Iam writing on the extremest verge of inhabited 
England, and unfortunately have not the book by me; 
but I think that Mr. Yeats goes on to dwell on Shakespeare’s 
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dislike for Henry the Fifth, whose hard practical success 
contrasts ill with the triumphant and mellow imaginative 
life of Falstaff. Well, I am sure that Mr. Yeats himself 
would always give the palm to imagination over efficiency ; 
and for all I know, if human qualities are reducible to 
absolute standards of value, he may be right. But I do 
not for a moment believe that he is right about Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare was the last man likely to underrate the hard 
— qualities which make for efficiency. For a poet, 

e had the firmest grasp upon the central facts of life. 
After all he was not a Celtic dreamer, but an honest 
burgess of Saxon Stratford; and, in spite of some con- 
ventional phrases about the immortality of his verse in the 
sonnets, he shows singularly little desire unduly to magnify 
his office as artist. One has always a lurking feeling that 
he thought himself very lucky to have made enough by his 

en to enable him to settle down for the evening of 

is life on an equal footing with the prosperous and 
unimaginative tradesmen who had earned their comfort- 
able fortunes by meeting the very practical needs of his 
native borough. Of course, Shakespeare had the gift to 
understand Richard the Second, or Falstaff, no less than 
Henry the Fifth, and understanding must always imply at 
least some measure of sympathy. But I find it difficult to 
believe that his ultimate judgment upon them differed 
essentially from that of any sane, broad-minded man of 
the world who did not happen to be a poet. 

“Richard the Second” will always have a curious 
personal interest for me. A school edition of the play 
was the first literary task which I essayed, more years ago 
than I quite like to think of. And now these notes, 
written on the same theme, must close the present series 


of dramatic articles. 
E. K. Campers. 


Art. 


The Great Velasquez. 


Once in passing a minor art dealer’s window, I caught 
sight of something that brought me to a halt in a flush of 
astonishment and pleasure. It was a large autotype 
reproduction of that magnificent portrait of a gross 
domineering man who stands against a column, the 
standard at his feet, arrogantly asserting the pre-eminence 
of mind and will in himself, and in the painter who saw 
him pictorially in a single impression, and set him there 
stamped with the authority of his genius. I entered the 
shop, bought it, then the salesman said: ‘‘ We have had 
five of them this week. I put them in the window, and 
not one has remained there longer than half an hour.” 
That picture of Alessandro del Borro, Italian Commander 
(Berlin Museum), hangs before me as I write. No one who 
sees it is silent, in everybody it quickens interest, and the 
power of it has sent many to the National Gallery to seek 
further acquaintance with the great master who painted 
it—Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velasquez. 

He died in 1660, was buried with pomp in the church 
of St. Juan, Madrid, and after his death, outside Spain, if 
there, for two hundred years his genius was unrecognised. 
Italy dominated the art world, and the peace of the great 
Spaniard was undisturbed. Those who visited Madrid, 
and saw the majestic portraits and great subject pictures, 
the series of King Philip, the Maria Teresa, ‘The 
Surrender of Breda,” ‘“‘ Las Meninas,” did not, or dared 
not realise the supremacy of Velasquez who painted men 
and women as they look in their own atmosphere, the 
piercing observer who saw things as they are, the great 
grey colourist who painted light, and with one red scarf 
or a silver studded doublet would make a picture glow. 
For two hundred years he slumbered — unknown. A 
painter of royal portraits, a dweller in royal precincts, 
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like Van Dyck the bosom friend of a king, on him fell 
something of the seclusion that hedges a king. His 
pictures hung on the walls of Spanish palaces: no 
whisper from those cloistral places hinted to the 
owners of his pictures in other countries the worth of 
their possessions. 

Karly in the nineteenth century Velasquez’s important 

pictures were removed from the royal palaces to the Prado 
museum, and the art world awoke to him. The majority 
of his finest pictures are in the Prado, but over a hundred 
are in the United Kingdom, including some masterpieces. 
Connoisseurs inclined their ears and his fame spread. 
?acheo’s volume was reprinted (Velasquez was five years 
in Pacheo’s studio, and married his daughter), other Lives 
vere written, and by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the grey standard of this great master of his craft was 
floating mast high. Few but fit were his adherents 
in the years that followed his re-discovery. Manet, 
Whistler, Carolus Duran fell under the spell of his superb 
vision, of the technical perfection of his craftsmanship, 
of the reticent impressionism practised by this grave 
apostle of the unities to a niggling and meticulous 
generation, who saw deeper and more truthfully than any 
painter who has ever lived, and who never betrayed his 
trust of deep and comprehensive sight. To-day a 
large and growing circle hail Velasquez not only as the 
most distinguished of all artists, but as the most potent 
force in modern painting. ‘‘ The seed of thought,” wrote 
R. A. M. Stevenson, ‘‘has been blown from Spain to 
every part of the world.”” Once come under the influence 
of this master, who so trained his eye that he could draw 
by it swiftly and unerringly in paint without adventitious 
aids, who saw in tone, seized an impression, and kept it 
inviolate in his mind’s eye till the last brush-stroke was 
made on the canvas, and it will never leave you. Few, 
probably, have seen him in his full strength in*the Prado, 
but many have seen photographs of his pictures, and 
even the photographs have their instant magnetism. I 
saw a painter leaving a room in a London house on the 
walls of which a score of reproductions of the finest things 
of a dozen masters were displayed, saw him pause before 
a photograph of a head and bust, stare at it, cock his 
head on one side, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
move restlessly like one disturbed, mutter ‘“‘ what model- 
ling in that head! what handling!” then turn his 
— face enquiringly to his host. It was Velasquez’s 
** sop.” 

This Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velasquez painted 
Philip IV. forty times, painted him and his family right 
through till the time of his death from fever caught while 
superintending the pageant for the marriage of the Infanta 
with Louis XIV. YT ortunate was Velasquez in his times, 
fortunate in his patron and friend the King, who spent 
almost every day in the studio he had found for him in 
the palace, coming by secret passages hung with pictures, 
and saving by his patronage this painter, who was 
incapable of self-deception, from depending for his liveli- 
hood on commissions from the Spanish church. The 
annals of his life are immemorable. He was a painter, 
and his pictures are the wonder and admiration of those 
who know. Now and again he made journeys into Italy, 
studying the Italians, holding converse with his friend 
Ribera in Naples, delighting in the vigour of Tintoretto 
at Venice. But no fellow-painter held him long. All he 
saw but ministered to the individual growth of this man, 
who seemed to have painted “ with his will only.” I see 
him lingering at Milan before Leonardo’s ‘“‘ Last Supper ” ; 
see him intimate with Rubens during the nine months 
that master from the north spent in Spain, the two 
climbing the sierras, and, seated side by side, making 
sketches of the palace. But it is chiefly in the seclusion 
of the palace I see him, there in his large workroom, 
growing yearly in knowledge of his art, seeing things 
largely, and always freshly, a law to himself, painting 
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‘‘Las Meninas,” dwarfs, jesters, and eccentrics, ‘‘ The 
Spinners,” and that great portrait of Admiral Pulido 
Pareja. 

Go to the National Gallery, pause in the Spanish 
room, and stand before the wall, not too near, where are 
the Admiral Pulida Pareja and Philip IV. These two 
men, full length, standing so firmly upon the ground, 
unlike as their characters were unlike, each seen in his 
own aura, are not all of Velasquez, but they are essential 
Velasquez. Note how, by subtle play of light, the rich 
black of the Admiral’s dress and the silhouette of his firm 
legs tell against the luminous grey background ; how the 
shadow composes into the picture ; how vital is the white 
of the sleeves and the collar, and how the red of his 
scarf sings out from the grave harmony. If the word 
inevitable is ever again to be used in art, that word must 
be employed here. The presentment of this bushy-haired, 
ruddy-faced Admiral of Spain is so life-like that one quite 
understands the story that the King mistook the portrait for 
the man, and reprimanded him for absenting himself from 
duty. It must be seen from a distance, but if you look 
closely, the paint is so thin, the surface so unworried, 
that you wonder by what magic the effect was obtained ; 
by what power of draughtsmanship the gloved hand is 
made to hold that baton so lightly yet so tightly, by what 
art those blobs and splashes of paint became sleeves ; 
and how the illusion of the silver brocaded doublet in the 
portrait of Philip IV. was accomplished. Velasquez the 
courtier had no place in the life of Velasquez the artist. 
On the facing wall is a bust of Philip—old, pasty, flabby, 
rambling-necked, again the man himself seen with Velas- 
quez’s uncompromising eyes. And let those who say 
that Velasquez could not paint a religious picture study 
his ‘“‘ Christ at the Column.” It is unconventional, that 
is, not seen in the comman way, because it is Velasquez ; 
it is great painting, because of the unity of the impression, 
the transparency of the shadows, the quality of the grey 
floor, the intense humanity of the figures, the clean, 
reticent colour of the dress of child and angel; because 
of those things it convinces us of its reality, a conviction 
that many so-called religious pictures utterly fail to arouse. 
Likewise the unaffected realism of his ‘‘ Christ in the 
House of Martha,” chaining one to the corner where 
it hangs—a curiously insistent picture this! Then retire 
to the end of the room, absorb the two larges canvases, 
“Philip IV. Hunting the Wild Boar,” and “ A Bethrothal ” 
and from those majestic pictures, largely seen, flooded with 
the painter’s vision and personality, informed with the 
sweep of his composition and masterly technique, you will 
be prepared for the consummation of Velasquez in the 
Prado. Even if you cannot make the journey, you may 
read R. A. M. Stevenson’s book on Velasquez. No work 
on painting that I know shows such a consummate 
knowledge of the subject, or analyses with such insight 
and skill the craft of paiating, its significance, and the 
place that Velasquez holds in the hierarchy. Through 
Stevenson’s eyes you see the Prado, and wander, by 
his light, step by step through its glory—which is 
Velasquez. 

Renan said towards the end of his life: ‘‘I have loved 
truth: I have searched for it: I have followed where it 
called me.” Velasquez might have echoed those words. 
Flaubert said: ‘‘ Draw life to the life, and your moral will 
draw itself.” That Velasquez did. And in the company 
of those two Frenchmen, so different, yet each in his 
way so characteristic of the French genius: in the high 
company of the great Velasquez, I end this series of 
adventures among pictures. 


C. L. H. 
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Science. 
Suggestion, 


Tue word suggestion conveniently indicates a certain 
genus of emotional influences to which we are all exposed. 
The qualifying word ‘“‘emotional’’ is important, since 
suggestion, in the sense which I wish to illustrate, must 
be sharply distinguished from any form of appeal to the 
intellect or reason. It may accompany such an appeal, 
and prepotently affect its result, but suggestion, in this 
valuable sense of the word, is constituted in an appeal 
of an essentially irrational kind. 

To take a not particularly good contemporary instance, 
we may recall the epidemic of apparently causeless 
disappearances that followed a much bruited case. If 
a young person already wishing to leave her home, or so 
placed that it might appear desirable to leave her home, 
were to receive an illustration of the ease with which such 
an evanishment might be contrived, and were forthwith to 
disappear, that would not be a case of suggestion in the 
present sense. But when one young woman, shall we 
say, finding all England in search of another, leaves 
her home without any reasonable cause, the explanation 
is to be found in the subtle action of suggestion. 

Another recent illustration has been furnished by the 
late remarkable epidemic of suicides, many of them 
without apparent motive—by which we mean rational 
or reasonable motive. In such an instance as this it 
becomes clear that suggestion is closely allied to what 
we call the imitative faculty. Some years ago in Paris, 
for instance, fifteen persons hanged themselves within a 
fortnight from a hook in a dark corner of the Hétel des 
Invalides. When the hook was removed, the suicides 
ceased. Similarly also, opportunity may furnish the 
suggestion. In the eight years following the removal 
of ball cartridges from soldiers, suicide decreased by 
one-half as compared with the corresponding previous 
period. Plainly there were other ways open to a soldier 
who had sufficient motive apart from the suggestion of 
opportunity. When it was proposed to the late Lord 
Salisbury that opportunities for drinking might be 
diminished with good results, he remarked that there 
were “‘thirty bedrooms at Hatfield, but it had not been 
observed that they increased the desire for slumber.” 
The only thing certainly demonstrated by that remark 
was the worthlessness of analogical reasoning in unskilled 
hands. I write in a village owned by a Scottish distiller, 
who knows better. He allows no public-house in the 
place ; and the prosperous folk may be seen contentedly 
drinking ginger-beer in the single shop - post-office. 
Were suggestion not a factor in human action there 
would be no more drinking at the village two miles 
away, where there are public-houses—and a doctor— 
than here. Some day, when our rulers have had an 
elementary scientific training, psychological facts like 
the suggestion of opportunity will be taken into account 
in legislation. 

But the occasion of this paper is to be found in the 
series of speeches which those in or intent upon high 
places are to deliver this month. For oratory furnishes 
by far the most admirable instance of the power of sug- 
gestion. I suppose the most extreme type would be 
shown in the effects of a religious revival upon certain 
temperaments. In such cases the effect of conviction on 
the speaker and of approval amongst his hearers—the 
preacher’s words being the ostensible cause—may actually 
produce, as in, say, a negro of the Southern States of 
America, what the alienist calls an ecstasy. Such cases 
ure rare, and, as the usual treatment for ecstasy is the 
faradic current, extremely curable. But even when 
Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Asquith addresses a crowded 
meeting on food-taxes, suggestion is to be seen at work. 
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If you are at the meeting, and in the hearing mood, you 
may well come away convinced. Next morning read the 
speech, or compare your impression of it with that formed 
by someone who was not there but who reads it in cold 
type, and you may be surprised at your opinions of the 
night before. You had perhaps thought, listening to the 
speaker, that your fine impartial intellect was weighing 
the statistics, and extricating the truth from the rhetoric. 
But you forgot that ‘‘ enthusiasm is infectious ”’ (which is 
just the popular way of saying that there is such a thing 
as suggestion), that the meeting was crowded (have you 
ever wondered why you prefer the theatre full rather than 
half empty ?), and that the right honourable gentleman 
was all the while attacking your emotional nature under 
cover of a soi-disant but quite subsidiary onslaught on 
your intellect. It is, indeed, largely his skill in the 
ee of suggestion that has given him that fine 
title. 

Far be it from me, of course, to imply that when, prior 
to exercising the right of franchise, a free-born British 
citizen goes to hear the arguments for or against a given 
policy, he is really being hypnotised. But one must get 
some explanation for things. How, for instance, did the 
contorted intellect of Mr. Gladstone obtain such a hold 
over his countrymen? Undoubtedly because it was a 
mere accident in a complex-total of influences which you 
may call personal magnetism, or refer to the exquisite 
quality of his voice or to what you please, but which 
certainly acted through suggestion. ‘This, of course, is 
the key to the power of oratory. And my readers know 
better than I that the same influence is potent in the 
written as well as the spoken word. The writer who has 
felt ‘‘ the incommunicable thrill of things” can communi- 
cate it, at a distance of oceans or centuries, if he but 
prove to you that he has felt it. Then suggestion—which 
in such instances as these latter is another proof of our 
common nature—calls to the kindred soul, and you too 
are thrilled. 

So we must not be too hasty in our verdict on the 
temperaments to which suggestion can appeal. My 
instances of the young woman—note her age and sex— 
the suicides in a French hotel and the negro revival— 
note the emotional nature of the two races—and the 
tippler, will clearly point the moral that hysteria—loss of 
self-control-—which is now quite one of the most interest- 
ing and significant things in the world, and ordinary loss 
of self-control, as in the alcoholic subject, have a great 
deal to do with the power of suggestion. These are 
plainly cases of suggestion acting on morbid tempera- 
ments. In another class we may put the instance of the 
Indian juggler who throws a rope up into the air, sends 
a boy up it, and then causes both to disappear. ‘The 
camera—sans emotion—detects neither rope nor boy. I 
am told that if the trick is done before a mixed, but 
divided audience, the Orientals, sitting on one side of the 
tent, will swear to the objective existence of the rope and 
the boy, whilst Europeans, sitting on the other side, have 
seen nothing. The conjurer has hypnotised his fellow 
countrymen only. Here, then, we have a case of sugges- 
tion acting on ready temperaments, which we cannot 
call morbid, but which are still very different from ours. 

Having disposed of one class of cases as instanced in a 
morbid or inferior, and another as instanced in the 
Oriental temperament, what are we to say of the Anglo- 
Saxon who is “completely carried away” by stump 
oratory, or, indeed, of the man who responds to the 
“‘ suggestion” exercised by a Phidias, or a Dante, or a 
Beethoven? Anatomy having taught me the names and 
causes of the ‘surface markings”’ of a sculptor’s Venus, 
astronomy having returned a non possumus when asked to 
locate the whereabouts of the ‘‘ Inferno,” mathematics, 
physics and physiology having agreed to analyse the 
effect of the Eroica Symphony on my ears in terms of 
logarithms, am I therefore to flee from these things, 
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muttering ‘‘ suggestion” as an exorcism? Or, in other 
words, fearing hysteria and “‘ neuroticism,” and insanity, 
are we to consider all things in the “dry light” of 
reason, and that alone? That would be to vindicate the 
gratified ignorance which declares that science is a foe to 
all that makes life worth living. If we so strangle our 
emotions that the beloved’s finger tip will fee] like anyone 
else’s—because, forsooth, the ‘‘ objective stimulus” is 
similar—then assuredly were we better dead. If, on the 
other hand, despising or denying the existence of absolute 
truth, you cultivate the emotions alone, and expose yourself 
to every wind of suggestion that blows, then, being with- 
out reason, are you in danger of losing your right to be 
reckoned human. This, then, for the partisan—whether 
of one or other political party or religious creed, or of the 
intellect as opposed to the emotions, or the emotions as 
opposed to the intellect—-in medio tutissimus ibis. 
C. W. Sateesy. 


Correspondence. 


“Shelley Plain.” 


Simr,—When Mr. Saleeby turned my attention to the 
absurdity of Shelley’s request, ‘‘Swiftly walk over the 
western wave,”’ I did not know who or what was being 
addressed. A being that can walk over the wave is likely 
to be ethereal, and given also that it can walk swiftly, 
thus attaining speed without haste, it is likely to be 
immense. Therefore as soon as I read the line, the use of 
the word “walk” gave me the notion of a great 
spirit. When I discovered the poem I discovered the 
appropriateness of the word. 

‘et Mr. Saleeby would have us believe that Shelley 
rejected “‘ fly” and “‘run” simply because they did not 
begin with “w.” If he had put “fly” he would have 
robbed the desired companion of a companionable attribute. 
If he had put “run” he would have lost the thrill that 
comes of giant majesty. It is not right for Mr. Saleeby to 
deduce poetic processes from the pleasure he gets from a 
string of ‘‘ w’s,” for it may be that he sometimes reads 

oetry as he listens to chadiete music, and that, as he puts 
it, it delights his sensorium without establishing any 
association whatever with his intellect. 

If so, perhaps Shelley had an intellect after all. I 
think he not only heard the “‘w,” but with Blake-like 
vision saw the spirit on the waters. By his art he calls 
up a picture of it before he gives it a name. Fully to 
appreciate the line the mind must not only rejoice in the 
‘“‘w’s”’ but be stirred by the picture, and the added 
appreciation that comes thereby is surely intellectual, if 
the added appreciation that comes by knowing the pro- 
gramme of the Tannhiiuser overture is_ intellectual. 
However, I do not know enough about intellect to assert 
this with any confidence. But of this I am certain: that 
just as there is much thought beyond science, so is there 
much art beyond alliteration, and that to ‘‘see Shelley 
plain”? one must do more than count up “ w’s.”—Yours, 
«e., 7 T. A. Brock. 


Triennial. 


Sir,—Your Reviewer says he must remind me that 
“triennial ’’ does not mean three times a year. 
It is a useful reminder, no doubt, but 1 have never said 
or implied it did.—Yours, Xc., 
H. G. We tts. 


[Describing the ‘‘ Quack School,” Mr. Wells says: ‘ A 
triennial walk to a chalk-pit is Field Geology, and vagu2 
half-holiday wanderings are Botany Rambles.” It woull 
surely be a Quack School indeed that taught Fiell 
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Geology by means of a walk to a chalk-pit once in three 
years! Did not Mr. Wells mean once a term ?—Your 
REVIEWER. | 


‘¢ Double Possessive.” 


Sir,—May I be allowed, in view of Mr. Turnbull’s 
communication, to repeat that the above is the most 
satisfactory explanation of the idiom under discussion ? 
Ellipsis will not do, because whilst in some cases, e.g., 
“a friend of my father’s (friends)” it makes sense, in 
many others it makes nonsense—in fact in all cases where, 
in the nature of things, or where in point of fact it is 
known that the possessor has only one of the things 
denoted by the noun placed in the possessive. For 
instance, we say “ That dog of yours” when we know our 
friend has but one dog; similarly “That face of your 
father’s” cannot possibly mean “‘ That face of your father’s 
faces.” An explanation which fits certain examples is 
apposition ; e.g., some grammars treat the “of” as equal to 
namely: thus “That friend of your father’s” would mean 
That friend, viz., your father’s. The “of” insuch phrases 
as “The continent of Europe” is difficult to explain 
otherwise. But, on the re phrases containing “of” 
followed by the possessive are best explained as ‘“ double 
possessive”; an irregularity, it is true, but on that 
account all the more idiomatic. It sometimes has a force 
which any equivalent would entirely lack. ‘‘ Your fowls” 
would sound feeble as a substitute for the “double 
possessive” in such a sentence as: “ Those fowls of yours 
are a nuisance,” which sentence, by the way, is a good 
illustration of the failure of ellipsis to explain the idiom. 
It cannot m3an “ Those fowls of your fowls,” as we are 
sp2aking of all of them.—Yours, &c., 


22, Vicar’s Hill, Ladywell, 8. E. R. Morcay. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 210 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best set of 
verses, not to exceed sixteen lines, entitled “ Good-bye.” Eighty- 
nize replies have been received. We award the prize to Miss Muriel 
Robertson, 8 Park Circus Place, Glasgow, for the following :— 


Farewell brown bog, sad stretch so dear to me 
Grey crashing North Atlantic sea, farewell 
With all thy company of wand’ring birds ; 

For I must turn my feet into strange roads, 
See foreign places where I shall not know 

The speech or use or face of any man. 

And I shall never watch the driving mist 

Blot out from sight the hills beyqnd the Boyle, 
Nor see the sun set over lnishoen ; 

But I shall know much pain and longing sore 
For the least turf of this high-lying bog; 

And all the sweet scents of that foreign world, 
Be less to me than just one single breath 
From the low turf tire of my cowa hut. 


Other replies follow :— 


Upon our largest apple-tree 

The fruit is barely mellow, 

For summer came so tardily ; 

But woods are turning yellow. 

I will not weep, my younger son, 
Nor hinder thee by pleading. 

Our acres, when the work 1s done, 
Are scarcely worth the weeding. 
Since hands can hardly feed the mouth, 
In this dull, misty hollow, 

The widow's son must journey s uti 
And farther than the swallow. 
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Though England ill reward their toil, 
Another land may need you. 

Oh, may you find a a grateful soil! 
Good-bye! God bless and speed you? 


[C. E., Norwich. ] 


Ah strange, that when those nervéd fingers fail 
And life ebbs slowly from those mortal limbs, 

No spirits’ might of life may then avail 

To save alive the melodies and hymns 

That spoke his soul; cold time their record dims. 
Nations have never heard that music’s breath— 
Never shall hear; that song his being brims 

His only, though its strains perchance, beneath, 
Elysian echoes moan upon the fields of death. 


[J. K. M., Sandwich. ] 
The above is the last of the ACADEMY competitions, 








New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLIOAL, 
Mead (G. R. S.), Did Jesus Live 100 Years B.c. ? 
(Theosophical Publishing Society) net 9/0 
Matheson (George), The Representative Men of the Bible: Ishmael to Daniel 
(Hodder and Stoughton) 
The Heart of a Heretic.. eecceceseed (Brimley Johnson) net 
Bramston (John Trant), Fratribus : "Sermons. cocccece eecccccccce -(Arnold) net 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES, 
Saward (William T.), Orestes : A Drama in Four Acts.. «++-(Richards) net 5/0 
Baring (Maurice), Gaston de Foix and other Plays....... ( ynet 5/0 
Lloyd (Leonard), The Devil and I: A Philosophical Drama i in Twelve. Scenes 


(Drane) 6/0 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Jeyes (S. H.), Mr. Chamberlain : His Life and Public Career.......(Sands) net 16/0 

The Grand Duchy of Finland. By the Author of “A Visit to the Russians in 
Central Asia”., iaNeeseusweensetos eocccccoes (Unwin) net 2/6 
Collingwood (W. G. . Ruskin’ Relics (isbister) 10/6 
Wallis (O. Braithwaite), The Advance of Our. West “African Empire. . -(Unwin) 21/0 
Ainger (Alfred), Crabbe, (English Men of Letters)..... seese-(Macmillan) net 2/0 
McDowall (Arthur S.), Ohatham. (Little Biographies Joccccce (Metheun) 3/6 
Fahie (J. J.), Galileo: His Life and Work ...... +e+eee(Murray) net 16/0 


6/0 
5/0 
5/0 
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Maude (Oyril), The Haymarket Theatre . ° eeeseeeess s( Richards) net 12/6 
James (Henry), William Wetmore Story and his Friends, 2 vols. 
(Blackwood) net 24/0 
Lloyd (M. A.), Susanna Meredith A Record of a Vigorous Life 
(Hodder and Stoughton) 3/6 


SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
God and the Agnostics. By An English Man............++++..(Sonnenschein) 6/9 
Ward (John J.), Minute Marvels of etEED. veneienssnaniuth ..(Isbister) 7/® 
Watson (John), The Homely Virtues.......... ow ‘(Hodder ‘and “Stonghton) 2/6 
Caillard (E, M.), Individual Immortality. cecceesoscccccccceccce( Murray) net $/6 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Menpes (Mortimer and Dorothy), The Durbar ..........+++++++++.(Black) net 20/0 
Stutfield (Hugh E. M.) and Collie (J. Norman), Climbs and Exploration in the 
Canadian Rockies ......+..++ eeccecccccccccsecsecseseeess( LONgmans) net 12/6 
Windle (Bertram C. A.), Chester «++-(Methuen) net 3/6 
Watson (Gilbert), Three Rolling Stones in Japan -(Arnold) net 12/6 
Rhodes (Daniel P.), A Pleasure-Book of Grindelwald eee * (Macmillan) net 6/0 
ART. 
Allingham (Helen) and Huish (Marcus B.), Happy England .......(Black) net 20/0 
Allen (L. Jessie), Albrecht Diirer .......... ercece covcccecccs . (Methuen) net 2/6 


EDUOATIONAL, 


Howie (Robert Y.), Drawing .... .»+-(Hodder and Stoughton) 2/6 
Hardie (W. R.), Lectures on Classical Subjects..........++++++(Macmillan) net 7/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Catalogue of the Library of the Literary and ponniem-cone Society of 
Newoeustle-npon-Tyne, 1903........eeee0s ccccccccccccs ..(The Society) 
G. R. and E. 8., Mr. Woodhouse’s Correspondence. ee (Methuen) 6/0 
Dale (T. F.), Fox- Hunting in the Shires. -(Richards) net 7/6 
Smith (Arthur H.), Rex Christus Macmillan) net 2/6 
Weathers (John), Beautiful Flowering Trees and Shrubs. «+e..(Simpkin) 6/0 
Ward (G. E.), Translated by, The Bride’s Mirror (Prowde) net 10/6 
Stewart (Isla) and Cuff (Herbert E.), Practical Nursing. Vol. IT. 
(Blackwood) net 3/6 
Calendar of University College, London, 1903 ............(Taylor and Francis) 
The Gibson Oalendar, 1904 .....cccccccccccccees eeee +eeseee(Henderson) 
JUVENILE, 
Oraik (Mrs.), John Halifax Gentleman... 
Porter (Jane), Scottish Chiefs. ..... 
Kingsley (Charles), Westward Ho!.. 
Everett-Green (E.), Andrey Marsh ° 
Fenn (G. Manville), Will of the Mill ......... ecee 
Stables (Gordon), Young Peggy McQueen.... 
Hayens (Herbert), A Mystery of the Sea ....scecccccccscceees 
Packard (Winthrop), The Young Ice Whalers...........sseeees .. (Longmans) 
Williams (Archibald), The Romance of Modern Engineering. . seeeess( Pearson) 
Rountree (Harry), The Animal Game Book .(Allen) 
Martin (George Madden), Emmy Lou: Her Book and Heart. 
wanted and Stoughton) 
«+eee(Macmillan) 4/ 
: (Brimley Johnson) 2/6 
coccel ” * ) 10 


eeeeee 


Jacberns (Raymond), Three Rascals 
Bell (Lilian), The Runaways 
Gotch (Phyllis M.), The Romance of a Boo-Bird Ohick 





“ Anzxiously awaited month by month by the well-informed man.” 
—NEWCASTLE OHRONICLE. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER of 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 
Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


Principal Contents :— 
Coloured Frontispiece: NEW PORTRAIT OF GLADSTONE. 
A Sketch from Life by A. S. FORREST, never before published. 
SPECIAL PORTRAITS OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN MORLEY 
O.M., F.R.S., LL.D., M.P.. AND THE RIGHT HON. HERBER 
JOHN GLADSTONE, M.P 


THE LIFE OF GLADSTONE: MR. MORLEY’S TASK. By Avavs- 
TINE BIRRELL, K.c, 


LET THE PEOPLE SPEAK. By the EpiTor. 

MR. BALFOUR’S ECONOMICS. By ALFRED EMMOTT, M.P. 

GERMAN AGRICULTURE UNDER PROTECTION. By W.H. Dawson, 
RUSSIA AT HOME IN MANCHORIA. By ALFRED STEAD. Illustrated. 


THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS. With Portraits of Mr. W. B. 
HORNIDGE, Mr. RICHARD BELL, M.P., Mr. ©. W. BOWEKMAN, Mr. 
Sam Woops. 


we BRITISH NAVY COSTS SO MUCH. By ARCHIBALD 
. HURD. 


A NEW SEA CURE. By EUSTACE MILEs. 


THE BUSINESS OF W. H. SMITH & SON. With Full-page Portrait of 
Hon. W. F. D. SMITH, M.P., and Special Illustrations of a Day's Work in the 
Great Business of Distributing Books and Periodicals. 


THE ART OF SWIMMING. By MonTaGu HOLBEIN. Illustrated. 
TsB | NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY. By H.0.H.OARPENTER, 
D. With special Illustrations, 


THE vay do ny ty COW. By HoME COUNTIES. With Special Illustrations 

0 ic, 

THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE SOLDIER. 
With Special Illustrations. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. With Portraits of ELLEN THORNEYCROFT 
FOWLER (Mrs. FELKIN), Mr. BERNARD SHAW, Dr. WILLIAM BARRY, Mr. 
JAMES LANE ALLEN. 

&e., &c. 


40 Articles. 68 illustrations. 


Price ONE SHILLING Net. 15s. a Year, Post Free. 
At all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 








By HORACE WYNDHAM. 











W. THACKER & Co.'s 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PHIL MAY FOLIO. Edition de Luxe, 
250 copies only on Unbleached Hand-made Paper. Size 15 by 10 inches, and 
bound in Quarter Vellum, at TWO GUINEAS each; and 750 copies on large 
foolscap folio Pure Rag Paper, in Art Cloth Binding, at ONE GUINEA each. 
There will be upwards of 250 Sketches in line block, half-tone, and wood en- 
graving, with Photogravure Frontispiece of the Author. The half-tones in the 
Two Guinea Edition will be on Japanese silk paper, 


PHIL MAY’S WINTER ANNUAL. 1903-4. 


Containing 30 Sketches by the late PHIL MAY and 11 short Stories by popular 
writers. 1s, [Ready October. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. [Edition de Luxe. 
Tllustrated by HUGH THOMSON, G. H. JALLAND, CECIL ALDEN, O. E. BROCK, 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE, H. M. BROCK, and others, Each Volume contains a 
Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir 
HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P, Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, with gilt 
tops, hand-made, deckle-edged paper. Complete in 24 vols., £12 12s. 


CLOWES’S NAVAL POCKET-BOOK, 1903. 
Edited by L, G. CARR LAUGHTON. The most valuable work of reference now 
available, containing a full list of Battleships, Ironclads, Gunboats, Cruisers, 
Torpedo Boats, a list of Dry Docks, and other valuable information concerning 
all the Navies of the World. Eighth year of issue. Oloth, 16mo, 6s. net. 


THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. 
By FrED. T. JANE, Author of “All the World’s Fighting Ships,” etc. With 


150 Illustrations from Sketches and Drawings by the Author, and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 30s, net. 


INDIAN TEA: Its Culture and Manufacture. 
Being a Text-book on the Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea, By CLAUD 
BALD.  lllustrated from Photographs and Drawings. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


MALARIAL FEVER AND MALARIAL PARASITES 
IN INDIA, 
By Major ANDREW BUCHANAN, M.A., M.D., LM.S. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. With Twelve Coloured Plates, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, net, 
MEM-SAHIB’S BOOK OF COOKERY. 


By CARRIE OUTCREWE 8, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, containing 
over 1,000 Recipes. Orown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 








W. THACKER & Co., 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


For OCTOBER, 1903. 


A OOLONIAL VIEW OF COLONTAL LOYALTY. By ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 

THE FISCAL CONTROVERSY—SOME NOTICEABLE FACTS AND EXTRACTS. By OTTO 
ELTZBACHER. 

THE ORGANISATION OF THE ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE. By Admiral Sir MICHAEL 
CULME SeyYMouR, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 

LONDON EDUCATION. By StpNey Wesn, L.C.0, 

THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. By JOHN A. Hopson, 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF RELIGIOUS APOLOGETICS. By WALTER R. CASSELS (Author of 
“ Supernatural Religion”). 

JOAN OF ARO. (Concluded.) By the Hon, Mrs, MAXWELL-SCOTT (of Abbotsford). 

THE GARDENS OF ANCIENT ROME, AND WHAT GREW IN THEM. By St. CLAIR BADDELEY, 

LONDON IN THE LANE. By WALTER RAYMOND. 

A MOVEMENT IN AID OF OUR NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS. By R. C. WiTT. 

AUGUSTA: PRINOESS OF WALES. By W. H. WILKINS. 

THE NONCONFORMIST UPRISING. By the Rev. Dr. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, 

LAST MONTH—THE ORISIS. By Sir WEMyss REID, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Ce., Ltd. 








Portrait Supplements 


‘*THE ACADEMY” 
(Now Nearly Out of Print) 


May still be obtained, singly, at 2d. each, or 
in complete sets for 3s. 6d., on application 


POZE WIS. 


By VALENTINE ASH. 
Feap. 8vo, Buckram Gilt, 58. net. 
“Mr. Valentine Ash has shown that he is 

















capable, not only of genuine emotion, but of 
impressing that emotion on ethers.”—The Morning to the Office, 43, CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 
Leader. REN JONSON ) JOHN MILTON 
OHN KEATS | WILLIAM COWPER 
IR JOHN SUCKLING |CHARLES DARWIN 
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DARLINGTON’S 
HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.B.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW., 


Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Tilustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency 
E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
TRE NORFOLK BROADS. 

BREOON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

‘ LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 

) LLANFAIRFEOHAN, ANGLESEY, and OARNARVON. 
ABFRYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, and FESTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLEOH, ORICOIETH, and PWLLHBLI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 
NORWIOH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 


THE OHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


is—-THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 
the world. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A, 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Piaces of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & Co, 


Tondon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Oo., Lt, The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 
Paris and New York : BRENTANO’s. 





Jarrold & Sons’ New Books, 


OLD DAYS IN DIPLOMACY. By the 
ELDEST DAUGHTER OF SIR EDWARD OROM- 
WELL DISBROWE, G.O.G. En. Ex. Min. Plen, 
With Preface by M. MONTGOMERY CAMPBELL, 
Photogravure Portraits, and an Autograph letter 
from Queen Charlotte. Second Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 


OVER STONY WAYS, « Romance of Tennyson 
Land. By EMILY M. BRYANT, Author of “ Kitty 
Lonrdale and Some Romsley Folk,” etc., with note 
by T. E. LOCKYER, B.A. With six Dlustrations 
Av exceedingly pretty story. The love interest is 
strong and of an ennobling character. Price 6s, 

GORRY SON OF ORRY, King of the Isle of 
Man. By WILLIAM J. CLUCAS JOUGHIN. With 
seven Illustrations by J. B. GREENE. A novel of 
adventure. 6s. 


"NEATH THE HOOF OF THE TARTAR 
or THE SOOURGE OF GOD. By Baron NICHOLAS 
JOSIKA. Translated by Selina e. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait of Author, and Preface by R. 
Nisbet Bain. A vivid and powerful love story in 
which scenes of warfare figure conspicuously. 6a. 


BILLY BOY. By Mrs. GERARD ForD, Author 
of “King Pippin.” Six full-page Illustrations. 
A real child’s book. The story of an Indian 
officer’s two motherless children. Fit to take its 
place with “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Price 3s. 6d, 


MERRY JACKO, the Life and Adventures of a 
Monkey. By WARREN KILLINGWORTH. One of 
Jarrolds’ Fascinating Stories about Animals, With 
21 full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL’S HOLIDAYS 
By ANNIE *ELLOWS JOHNSTON, Author of “ The 
Little Colonel.” With eight very fine Illustrations 
A cheerful story, full of high spirits and merry 
laughter. 3s. 6d. 

THE LITTLE COLONEL’S HERO. By 
ANNI FELLOWS JOHNSTON, Author of “The 
Little Colonel’s Holidays.” With eight beautiful 
Illustrations. The hero is a St. Bernard Dog, 
trained to assist the wounded. The whole story is 
most delightful. 3s. 6d. 


A PURITAN KNIGHT ERRANT. By 
EpDItH ROBINSON. Well Illustrated. A story of 
chivalry, adventure, and faithful devotion. 3s. 6d, 


LITTLE MISS SUNSHINE, « Story for Girls, 
By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. Eight Illustrations. 
The heroine justifies the name she bears. The 
volume ends happily. 3s. 6d. 

BALLADS IN BLUE. By Police Constable 
GEORGE H. MITCHELL. A unique and most 
interesting volume of poems, with portrait of 
the Author. Second Edition, Paper, ls, Oloth 
gilt, 2s. net. 

BENNIE, THE BREAD WINNER. By 
NELLIE HELLIS, Author of “ Little King Davie.” 
(120,000 copies sold.) With four full-page Illus- 
trations. Bennie is an adopted child and his story 
is most interestingly told. 1s. 6d, 

EYES RIGHT! By M. Montgomery Camp- 
BELL, Author of “Two Lovable Imps,” “ Worth 
the Struggle.” An anecdotal work describing 
heroic actions and noble deeds. A book specially 
pleasing to all who desire the best development of 
the ¥ ns manhood of the nation. Illustrated. 
1s. 6d, 

THE AING’S ENGLISH, and How to Write it. 
A comprehensive text book by JOHN BYGOTT and 
A. J. LAWFORD JONES. The book covers the 
syllabus of the London Matriculation, the Society 
of Arts, and all Competitive Examinations de- 
pe 6 know:edge of English Oomposition. 

8. - net. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10-11, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
And of all Booksellers. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL, 


NEW BOOK BY THE HON. ARTHUR 
BLIGH. 


CROTCHETS gitoontxa 
AN D ((RICKET, 
FOIBLES. qe 


Crown 8vo, 298 pp., 3/ 6. 


‘ JICTORIA, QUEEN AND RULER. By 
EMILY ORAWFORD, Paris Correspondent of 
The Daily News and Truth. Price 6s. 











Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Oo., Ltd. 
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DIGBY, LONG & Co.'s 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Price 7s, 6d. net. 
JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS’S NEW WORK. 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
GERALD O’CONNOR 


Of the Princely House of the O’Connors of 
Offaly in the Kingdom of Ireland. 


By WILLIAM O°CONNOR MORRIS. 


County Court Judge and Chairman of Quarter Sessions 
of Roscommon and Sligo, and sometime Scholar of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


Times.—“ The Memoirs are wonderfully interesting 
reading, considering that they sketch in rapid review 
the scenes and events of a long and stirring life.” 

United Service Magazine—“ This is an altogether 
charming and, moreover, an exceedingly instructive 
book. ‘* The Memoirs of Gerald O’Oonnor’ should find 
favour with all classes.” 

Morning Post.—“ The book covers a tumultuous and 
absorbing period, and the treatment is of a kind that, 
being based on ascertainable fact, gains in attractive- 
ness by the introduction of a striking personality. 
Altogether the book, while recalling a memorable 
character, affords an acceptable survey of a specially 
noteworthy time.” 

St. James's Gazette—“An interesting historical 
narrative. A better story of the Irish campaign of 
the Boyne, Derry, and Aughrim, and of the wars of 
Marlborough, it would not be easy to write, and its 
historical value is sound and thorough.” 

Daily News.—“ The Memoirs are of distinct his- 
torical value.” 

Westminster Review.—“ It seldom falls to the lot of 
a reviewer to come across so fascinating a volume as 
*The Memoirs of Gerald O’Oonnor’; ... the learned 
Judge has told the story in simple, eloquent language 
which carries conviction with it.’’ 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING SIX - SHILLING 
NOVELS. 
THE CHAMELEON. By CLARENCE FORES- 
TIER-WALKER, Author of “The Silver Gate,” 
“ The Derelict and Tommy,” etc. 
BY MUTUAL CONSENT. By L. T. MEADE, 
Author of “Stories from the Diary of a Doctor.” 
THE DIAMONDS. By J.S. FLETCHER, Author 
of “ When Charles the First was King,” etc. 
FREE SOIL, FREE SOUL. By Lucas 
CLEEVE, Author of “The Magic of Rome,” etc. 
IN LIFE’S AFTERNOON. By CuRTIS 
YORKE, Author of “ Hush,” “ Jocelyn Erroll,” etc. 
[Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 
THE DARKEST HOUR. By Lovis Tracy, 
Author of “The Final War,” etc. 
Morning Leader.—“ An exciting story.” 
AN UNDERGROUND MYSTERY. By 
ROBERT H. SHERARD, Author of “ Jacob Niemend.” 
Times says :—“ A good mystery story.” 
HIS ELIGIBLE GRACE THE DUKE. 
By ARABELLA KENBEALY. 
“A constellation of sparkling tales.”—Daily Mail. 
DR. GLENNIE’S DAUGHTER. By B. L. 
FARJEON, Author of “The Mystery of the Royal 
Mail,” “An Island Pearl,” etc. 
[Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
THE FACE IN THE MIRROR. By HELEN 
MATHERS, Author of “Coming thro’ the Rye.” 3s. 6d. 
THE GOLDEN TOOTH. By J. MACLAREN 
COBBAN, Author of “The Angel of the Covenant,” 
etc. 
THE SILENT WATCHERS. By DORA 
RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” etc. 
THE YELLOW HOLLY. By Fercus Hume, 
Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” etc. 
FLUSH TIMES AND SCIMP. By W. 
* QOARTER PLATTS, Author of “The Tuttlebury 
Tales,” etc. Pictorial cover. 3s. 6d. 
BEAUTY IN DISTRESS: A Story of the 
Stage. By GERTRUDE WARDEN. 

THE DESBOROUGH MYSTERY. By 
ALICE M. DIEHL, Author of “A Man in Love.” 
THE SPORT OF CHANCE. By T. W. 

SSPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
THE DEVIL’S THRONE. By ELIZABETH 
WHITELY. 
PART OF THEIR PATHWAY. By Morton 
ELLARS., 
THE HEART OF YOUTH. By M. E. Win- 
CHESTER, Author of “Little King Rannie,” “A 
Romance of the Unseen,” etc. 


London: DIGBY, LONG & Co., 18, Bouverie St, Fleet St, E.C. 





SKEFFINGTONS’ LIST. 


THREE NEW BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 
READY OCTOBER ist. 


THIS DAY. 
Large oblong, 134 inches by 94, price 5s, 


ist. AMAZING ADVENTURES, 
written by S. BARING GOULD, and with 
24 lar rege Pictures in Colour by 
HARRY B. NEILSON, 
This most striking and original Picture Book tells 
the story of, and the astounding adventures which 
befell, three shipwrecked sailors, J ACK (a British Tar), 
SAMBO (a Nigger Cook), and SAN TOY (a Chinaman 
-a ship’s boy), The Publishers are fortunate in 
having secured the invaluable services of Mr. Baring 
Gould to tell the wonderful adventures of these three 
rsonages. The stories are illustrated in large and 
splendidly coloured tableaux, and a striking feature of 
the book is the most extraordinary and comical power 
of expression shown in the faces both of men and beasts. 
THIS DAY. By W. GUNN GWENNET. 

Oblong, 12 inches by 8, price 33. 6d. 

2nd. TURVY-TOPSY. A Series of 
the best known Nursery Rh; mes termed “ Topsy- 
Turvy,” and illustrated with large coloured 
plates of delightfully artistic and humorous design 
by Mr.G@WENNET. The quaintoriginality of these 
large coloured pictures cannot fail to delight 
children and their elders. The Book must be 
seen to be appreciated, it is one of the most 
striking and original of the season. 


THIS DAY. By Mrs. BARRE GOLDIE. 
With Illustrations by Mrs. FARMILOE. 
Super Royal 16mo, most elegant binding, price 2s. 6d. 
3rd. SCROODLES AND THE 


OTHERS. An entirely new Story for Children 
from about 7 to 12 years of age. 


To RECITERS and READERS. 


THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 
SEOOND SERIES. Messrs. SKEFFINGTON are 
gratified to be able to announce the publication 
of a Second Series of these most striking and 
dramatic stories in verse, which have every where 
met with such extraordinary success for Drawing 
Room and Parish Entertainments, Concerts, and 
indeed Entertainments of all kinds. 











Also Sixth Thousand. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 
FIRST SERIES. 





A NEW NOVEL describing the SIEGE AND RELIEF 
of LUCKNOW. 


THIS DAY. By Col. A. F. P. HARCOURT. 


Dedicated by permission to Lord ROBERTS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE PERIL OF THE SWORD. 
F. M. Sir HENRY NORMAN writes: “It gave me 
great pleasure to read ‘The Peril of the Sword.’ I 
think anyone who reads your work will enjoy it.” 
General P. MAXWELL, LL.D., writes : “ A powerful 
story without a dull page in it. Its plot is vividly 
interesting and skilfully worked out.” 





THIS DAY. 
By FREDERICK J. JOHNSTON-SMITH. 
With Frontispiece. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
POETICAL WORKS. A complete 


collection of the Author’s Foems, in seven 
sections, viz. :—Canadian Maple Leaves—English 
Roses, Red and White—A Vision of the Universe, 
&c.—The Armada, &c.—Bracken Fronds—The 
Captain of the Dolphin—Flashes from a Oanadian 
Lighthouse. 








THIS DAY. By BAGOT MOLESWORTH, M.A. 
Imperial 4to, handsome binding, prive £1 5s. net. 


POMPEI AS IT WAS AND AS 
IT IS: A vivid description of what life in Italy 
was like in the days of Pompei, and an account of 
the Poetry, Painting and Sculpture of the time. 
Illustrated with Twenty-eight original and unique 
ye of the Ruins and the Wall-Paintings 
pn Pompei, taken by the Author. Their Majesties 
the Kings of England and Italy have each 
accepted a copy of this book. 





SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34, Southampton St., 
Strand, W.C. 
Publishers to His Majesty the King. 





From Messrs. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s 
LIST. 


TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


With hundreds of Coloured and other 
Itlustrations. 

The Publishers have arranged to make a 
Special Issue of this superb work for the 
coming Autumn and Christmas Season at a 
greatly reduced price, ij.e., in two royal 4to 
volumes, cloth extra, with the coloured illus- 
trations and text EXACTLY AS IN THB 
SIX GUINEA EDITION, at 


£2 Qs. net. 


NOW COMPLETE. 
In 7 handsome royal 8vo vols., 25s. each net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 


EDITED BY 


Sir WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 


Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Each volume complete in itself, with Index. 
Orders will be taken either for Sets or Separate 
Volumes, 


THE CONTRIBUTORS include: Sir OLEMEN'TS 
MARKHAM, KA.B., P.R.G.S. ; Oaptain A. T. MAHAN, 
U.8.A.; Mr. W. H. WILSON, President ROOSEVELT, 
Mr. CARR LAUGHTON, and many other competent 
writers. 








READY. Small 4to, 23 net. 
THE BACONIAN MINT: 
Its Claims Examined. 


Being a Supplement to an Address delivered in the 
Hall of the Society, May 29, 1902. 


By WILLIAM WILLIS, 


One of the Masters of the Bench of the Honourable 
Society of the Inner Temple. 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES IN BACONIAN 

LIGHT. 


By ROBERT M. THEOBALD, M.A., 
Author of “ Dethroning Shakespeare,” former Editor of 
The Bacon Journal, 8vo0, cloth, pp. 509, 63. 6d. net, 

















READY. 8vo, 5s. net. 


RADIUM 
and Other Radio-Active Substances. 
Polonium, Actinium, and Thorium. 
With a Consideration of Phosphorescent and Fluo- 
rescent Substances, the Properties and Applications of 
Selenium, and the Treatment of Disease by the Ultra- 
Violet Light. 


By WILLIAM J. HAMMER, 


Consulting Electrical Engineer. 





READY. A NEW EDITION OF 
MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, POWERS, 
DEVICES, AND APPLIANCES 


Used in Constructive and Operative Machinery, and 
the Mechanival Arts. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 400, 12s, 6d. net. 


By GARDNER D. HISCOX, M.E. 


With 1,800 Illustrations. 
This Edition contains Additions to every Section. 


THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH 
BOOKTRADE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


An Essay on the Beginnings of Booktrade Bibliography 
since the as of Printing, and in England 
nee 1595, 


By A. GROWOLL, 


Author of “Booktrade Bibliography in the United 
States in the XIXth Century,” &c. 21s. net. 
WITH 
A List of the Catalogues, &c., Published for 
the English Booktrade from 1595-1902. 


By WILBERFORCE EAMES, 
Of the Lenox Library, New York. 





LONDON: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., LTD, 
St. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.O, 
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The Academy and Literature. 


3%October, 1903. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





EARLY BRITAIN—ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. By Tuomas CoprinerTon, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 


Feap. 8vo, with several Maps, cloth boards, 5s. 


EARLY BRITAIN: ROMAN BRITAIN. By Epwarp Conypeare. 


EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
Being Addresses delivered by the Ven. JAMES M, WILSON, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Manchester. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE CRITI- 
CISM OF TO-DAY. By the Rev. R. J. KNoWLING, D.D., Professor of 
New ‘Testament Exegesis in King's College and Boyle Lecturer. . Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED WITH 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND WITH ITSELF. By WILLIAM 
LEFROY, D.D., Dean of Norwich, Orown svo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. 


Three Lectures delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the request of the Bishop, 
with an Address on “ The Authority of Holy Scripture.” By the Rev. HENRY 
WACK, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


WORDS OF COUNSEL AND COMFORT. By WILLIAM 


DALRYMPLE, Archbishop of York. Imperial 32mo, cloth boards, 1s. 


IS THERE A RELIGION OF NATURE? Lectures 
delivered in St. Paul's Cathedral, January, 1902. By the Rev. P. N. WAGGETT, 
M.A. Small post svo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


MY LIFE IN MONGOLIA AND SIBERIA. From the 
Great Wall of China to the Ural Mountains. By JOHN, BisHoP OF NoR- 
wics. With several Illustrations. Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, 
Addresses on. by the Right Rev, C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


ST. ALDHELM: HIS LIFE AND TIMES. Lectures 
delivered in the Oathedral Church of Bristol, Lent, 1902, by the Right Rev. 
G. F. BRowNk, D.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. Bishop of Bristol. With several 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE LIFE OF GRACE. By the Rev. CHARLES BoDINGTON, 


Canon end Precentor of Lichfield Cathedral. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


PRAYER, NOTES ON. 


Canon and Precentor of Lichfield Cathedral. 


VERSES ON SACRED SUBJECTS. By C. I. E. 


32mo, cloth boards, Is. 


By the Rev. CHARLES BODINGTON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


Imp. 


Church Historical Society. 


(Issued under the auspices of the above Society.) 


LXXV. A REPRESENTATIVE CHURCH COUNCIL. 


Speeches by JOHN WORDSWORTH, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury, and ALFRED 
BARRY, D.D., Assistant Bishop in the Diocese of London. Delivered at the 
Joint Meeting of the two Convocations assembled in Committee with the two 
Houses of Laymen, on Thursday, July 9%th, 1903, at the Church House, 
Westminster; together with the resolutions passed at the Meeting. Small 
post Svo, paper cover, 3d. 


A Complete List of the Church Historical Society's Publications may be had on 
application. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and Evolution. 
By the Monsignore DUCHESNE. Translated by M. L. MCCLURE from the 
= _— of “Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Demy 8vo, cloth 

ards, 10s. 


The third Editon of the French original has just been published in Paris. This 
translation represents not only the latest revision of that celebrated work, but 
contains also some Notes added by Mgr. Duchesne since the latter was published. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 
By THEOPHILUs G. PINCHES, LL.D., M.R.A.S, With several Illustrations. 
Large post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


ANALYTICAL BIBLE CONCORDANCE. By Dr. 
ROBERT YOUNG. Seventh Edition, with 4 New and Important Supplements, 
and Portrait of Author. Demy 4to, cloth boards, 21s, ; half-bound morocco, 258, 
Illustrated Edition, with New Maps, Views, and Facsimiles, half-morocco, 30s. 


THE BABYLONIAN EXCAVATIONS AND EARLY 
BIBLE HISTORY. By Professor KITre., of Leipzig. Translated from 
the German by EDMUND MCCLURE, M.A. Edited, with a Preface, by the Rev. 
HENRY WACE, D.D. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. Egypt and Chaldwa. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor MASPERO. Edited by the 
Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M.L. MCCLURE. With Map and over 
470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled 
boards, 24s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 48s. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS (Egypt, Syria, and 
Assyria). By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE, 
Translated by M. L. MCOLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 
Illustrations. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; half- 
morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 850 B.c. to 330 B.c. 
By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by 
M. L. McOLURE, With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and numerous Illustrations, 
Demy 4to (approximately), cloth bevelled boards, 25s,; half-morocco (bound 
by Riviere), 50s, 


TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? An Examination of some 
Difficulties presented by Unbelief. By the Rev. O, T. OVENDEN, D.D, Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. H. W. CARPENTER, Oanon and Precentor of Salisbury. 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 6d. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. By the Rev. F. C. Woop- 
HOUSE, M.A., Author of “The Life of the Soul in the World.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


GLEANINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY. Chiefly in Spain 


and France. By the Rev. WENTWORTH WEBSTER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 4s. 


THE BATTLE OF BELIEF. A Review of the present 
Aspect of the Conflict. By the Rev. NEVISON LORAINE. Introduction by 
the Right Rev. the Lonp BisHorp OF LONDON. .Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


STUDY OF SOME MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 
Being a Report issued by the United Boards of Missions of the Provinces 
of Canterbury and York. Demy 8vo, paper cover, 6d.; cloth boards, Is, 


An Historical Sketch. 
Small 





THE CHEAPEST COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD. 


THE S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


Consisting of 5,336 pp., imperial 8vo. It is the largest DICTIONARY published—over 200,000 words. It is an easier, 
simpler, handier Dictionary than any other, and is an ENCYCLOPADIA as well. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE 


Its comprehensiveness, and its wideness of range in point of time. 

“Tho Encyclopedic Dictionary,” by combining in one all these special Glossaries 
or Vocabularies, effects a double saving, an economy of time and of money. 

Its thoroughly encyc!opedic character. 


Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. 


4* ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY.” 


Its richness and completeness of the illustrative quotations. 
The large number and practical character of its illustrations. 
The numerous pictorial illustrations, although eminently artistic in character, 


are in no sense mere embellishments, but in every case help to elucidate the text. 


In Seven Vols., cloth, 25s.; half-bound, 32s. 


London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43, Queen Victoria St., E.C. Brighton: 129, North St, 








